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This tire seals its own 
punctures. We call it a Life-Saver. 
So will you. 


The new premium Life-Saver 880 is 
made to take care of itself on the 
highway— and you! Inside it: a spe- 
cial sealant that closes up danger- 
ous punctures while you’re driving. 
So you won't have to change tires in 
the path of high-speed traffic. The 


Life-Saver’s built for long life— has 
more rubber in it than any other tire 
B.F. Goodrich makes. Naturally, a 
tire like this is expensive. But if you 
want tires as worry-free as they 
come, Life-Saver 880’s are the ones 
you ought to have on your car. See 


them at your B.F.Goodrich dealer. 
His name is in your Yellow Pages. 



^ 1M4, THC e f aooomcH company 


Life-Saver 880 by B.F. Goodrich 



The Jack Kramer Autograph racket is the most powerful tennis racket in 50 years. Play it and see why. 


What a difference in power 50 years can make! 

Today's power game demands a racket with tremendous strength and durability. 
Here's why more champions now play the Jack Kramer Autograph than any other racket. 



Left: The big power smash, photographed at 1/30.000 
sec., shows the remarkable tension-strength of 
Strata-Bow. 

Right: Strata-Bow bonds together 18 wood strips in- 
to a single resilient unit, reinforced to keep its Shape 
under hard play and high string tension. 


T un modern ago of power ten- 
nis has now produced a racket 
so .superior in performance that it 
has become the choice of virtually 
every important tournament 
champion in the game today. 

This is the Jack Kramer Auto- 
graph racket from Wilson, the ten- 
nis racket with the remarkahly 
strong and durable Strata-Bow' 
frame created especially for to- 
day’s power game. 

The amazing strength and pow- 
er of Strata-Bow make the Kramer 
.Autograph the choice of three of 
the world's five top-ranked men. 
including the winners of the 19(>3 
Wimbledon and U.S, singles 
championships. Also three of the 
world's top live women players, 


PLAY TO WIN WITH ^4^ 
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APROOntSSiVE PAST- A GOLDEN FUTURE “ 


including the winner of the 1963 
U.S. singles championship. 

How does Strata-Bow get its 
tremendous power and strength? 
riiroLigh a bonded lamination of 
select long ash and maple strips, 
reinforced with sturdy fiber shoul- 
der and throat faces. Strata-B<nv 
is more than tough enough to take 
the impact of a 112 mph overhead 
smash, strong enough to retain its 
shape and resist warping. 

Pul this unique combination of 
resilience and .strength to work for 
you. Play the Kramer Autograph, 
available at tennis professional 
shops and sporting goods dealers. 
Wilson Sporting Cioods Co.. C’hi- 
eago. (A subsidiary of Wilson 
Co., fnc.) 
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Next week 

THE 64TH U. $. OPEN is 
pliiycd ut Congressional Coun- 
try Club in Washington. The 
on-course action that won and 
the strategy that helped are 
described by Alfred Wright. 

THE MASTER of mulch rac- 
ing. Corny Shields, reveals [he 
paradox of sailing duels: gci 
behind (he other boat to con- 
trol him before (he start, then 
get in front of him lo win. 

JOHN DOS PASSOS remi- 
nisces about lishinR with Er- 
nest Hemingway back when 
"Old Hem” baited sharks, cov- 
eted a submachine gun and 
had not yet faced up to fume. 
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IN HISTORIC DUEL AT VANCOUVER, BANNISTER SPRINTS AWAY FROM LANOY 


Quite bycoincidcncc. history's first duel 
of sub-four-minute inilcrs and the first 
issue of Sports iLLUSTRAito arrived 
stridc-by-stride 10 years ago this sum- 
mer and. through no coincidence at all. 
the magazine and the mile have never 
drifted very far apart. The lead story 
in that August 16. 1954 issue was Paul 
O'Neil's account of the famed Empire 
Games race between Roger Bannister 
and John Landy at Vancouver, B.C. 
In the years since, although we have 
never admired two milers more than 
the brilliant English physician (who 
was to become one of our contributing 
editors) and the gentle butterfly col- 
lector from Australia, we have admired 
and written of them all: Ron Delany, 
Laszlo Tabori. Herb Elliott. Jim Beat- 
ty. Peter Snell. Dyrol Burleson, Tom 
O'Hara, to mention just a few. 

Man's fascination with the mile, in 
the role of spectator, has been explained 
before: the mile is a race of geometric 
perfection, four times around a 440- 
yard track ; it produces a novel blend of 
speed, strategy and stamina; it is a race 
in which the observer has time to sit 
down and eat a hot dog — but not 
enough time in which to take a nap. 

Never, however, has the mile been 


described from the competitor's view- 
point svith more clarity and feeling than 
in two SI stories almost 10 years apart. 
In the first, Paul O'Neil wrote: 

"The art of running the mile consists, 
in essence, of reaching the threshold 
of unconsciousness at the instant of 
breasting the tape. It is not an easy 
process ... for the body rebels against 
such agonizing usage and must be dis- 
ciplined by the spirit and the mind. It is 
infinitely more difficult in the amphi- 
theater of competition, for then the run- 
ner must remain alert and cunning 

despite the fogs of fatigue and pain 

Few events in sport offer so ultimate a 
test of human courage and human will 
and human ability to dare and endure 
for the simple sake of struggle." 

On page 26 of this issue, in his story 
on Loyola of Chicago's red-haired. 21- 
year-old Tom O'Hara, John Under- 
wood tells what it is like today, when 
men run much faster than Roger Ban- 
nister although they still are subject to 
the same physiological forces. 

After reading Underwood's report 
you may not want to run a mile at all. 
It is extremely doubtful, however, if you 
ever again will be able to resist read- 
ing about someone else running one. 
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WOMEN DIG IT! 



THAT MAN’ 

BY REVLON 



POINT OF 
FACT 


BELLOWS & C O . LOUISmLE. KV •J<ENTIJCK¥ STRAtGHT BO UftBON wmSKCY • 86 PROOP 



Kentucky’s 
light bourbon 
in the 

broad-shouldered 
bottle. 


How do you make a light Kentucky bourbon? Start with 133 years of distilling 
experience. Then: □ Use one-quarter inch char in every barrel □ Only #1 Gov- 
ernment-inspected grains □ Only charcoal-liltered water □ Distill it twice □ Age 
away one gallon in every live to insure smoothness. The reward is in vour glass. 
Uncommonly fine flavor. . . unexpected lightness. Bellows Club Bourbon. 


makes a 
big impression. 


A baseball quiz to test the ingenuity 
and add to the knowledge of both the 
casual fan and the armchair expert 


? hi l'J6! the Pinshurgh Pirtitei fini\lie<i 
sixth after winninu the pennant the year he- 
fore. Ha.\ any team haJ a norse drop after a 
pennant- winning year? 

• Yes, the Philadelphia Athletics won the 
American League pennant in 1914 lor the 
second season in a row and then came in 
last in 1915. The 1917 Brooklyn Dodgcrv 
and the 1934 Washington Senators htwh 
finished seventh after winning pennants 
their previous years, and the I9IB Chicago 
White So.x. the 1919 Boston Red So\ and 
the 1932 St. Louis Cardinals all equaled the 
J9f>l Pirates by coming in sixth after pen- 
nant-winning seasons. 

? hi 1963 ill pitchers \u>n 20 or more ftanies 
in the muior leagues, li'hen m«.v the la.'^l 
previous season in which there were more 
20-game winneri? 

• In 1951 there were J3 pitchers who won 
20 or more games. The National League 
had seven— Larry Jansen (231 and Sal Mag- 
lie (23) of the Giants. Preacher Roe (22) 
and Don Ncwcombc (21) of the Dodgers, 
Warren Spahn (22) of the Braves. Robm 
Roberts (21) of the Phillies and Murry 
Dickson (20) of the Pirates. The American 
League had six— Bob Feller (22), Mike 
Garcia (20) and Early Wynn (20) of (he 
Indians. F.d l.opal (21 ) and Vic Raschi (21 ) 
of the Yankees and Ned Garver (20) of 
the old Browns. 

? Did I VS I have a record namher of 20-ganie 
winners? 

• No. In boih 1903 and 1920, (here were 
17 major league pitchers with 20 or more 
victories. 


? Dick Croat of the Cardinals led the majoi 
leagues last season with 43 doubles. Has any- 
one led his league with 60 or more two-hase 
hits in one season? 

• Yes. five players. In 1936 Joe Medwick of 
the Cardinals .set a National League rec- 
ord with (>4 doubles while in the American 
League, the same year. Charlie Gchringer of 
the Tigers hit 60. Paul Wancr of the Pirates 
had 62 doubles in 1932. Earl VV'cbb of the 
Red Sox 67 tihe American League record) 
in 1931 and George Burns of the Indians 
64 in 1926. 



Way back when, Renault felt you needed a slew 
of liters to win a race. And they were right. In 
1906, a 13-liter, 4-cylinder Renault ran away 
from everything at the first French Grand Prix. 
It developed 90 hp at 1200 rpm, and reached an 
amazing top speed (for 1906, of course) of 92 
miles an hour. 

Today, the feeling about liters is slightly dif- 
ferent. Start with a light car. a small displace- 
ment engine — and you’re well on the way. 
That’s just what Texan Snuffy Smith did. The 
right car for him? Renault R-8 1100. In 19 out- 
ings, Snuffy hasn’t lost a race yet. His modified 
llOScc R-8 will do 0 to 60 in 11 seconds, and 
on the straightaway it’s hit 1 18. 

He started it all with the stock R-8 engine. 
Then he milled the head, added a hot cam, dual 
Webers, a special manifold, beefed up the sus- 
pension, and he just about had it made. But 


what he started with is important to you. That 
you can buy! 

The 1964 R-8 1100 has an engine just like 
Snuffy’s. (Minus the goodies, of course.) A 
5-main bearing crank for extra smoothness. 
And like Snuffy’s car, it has a diaphragm clutch. 
A synchronized 4-speed box. And 4-wheel disc 
brakes that won’t grab or fade. Positive rack- 
and-pinion steering and a new 4-wheeI inde- 
pendent suspension give nearly neutral steer- 
ing characteristics. And bucket seats with extra 
foam padding give a “seat of the pants” feel. 

Its handling qualities far exceed the speed 
you will drive it. If you want to push it (and 
the law allows), you can do 85 to the super- 
market. And if you’re interested in doing 118 in 
the backstretch, tell us. 

We might just tell you 
how to contact Snuffy. 




For overseas sales informatiort, contact one ol our 500 dealers or write: Renault Overseas Sales Oeot., 750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 





Xotr it's the blue carpet ride 


■ It’s here . . . one of the most remarkable new tires ever introduced to motorists. ■ Because of its superb perform- 
ance characteristics, the color in an old expression just has to be changed. With new Dayton Blue Ribbons on your 
car, it really isn't fitting anymore to refer to a red carpet ride. Now the road ahead turns to a beautiful blue velvet. The 
hazards that ordinary tires can't handle disappear. Why? Because the jigsaw patterned tread is deeper. Because the 
curve-control shoulders offer superior cornering without squealing . . . because it breaks through into new plateaus of 
wet-weather skid resistance and traction. ■ Give a thought to this phenomenal performing beauty with the blue stripe 
whitewalls. But best thought of all, get the blue carpet ride today by driving to your Dayton Tire dealer. 

THE DAYTON TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, DAYTON. OHIO 45401 ■ Dayton passenger car, truck, farm tractor /implement tires <6 tubes 




Blue Ribbon 




Oa.-ytaxi. Tires 






How can you 
teach your 
child the 
value of 
money? 


New free booklet helps 
solve an aj^e-old problem. 

(.Iiildrcii quickly learn the ?>»- 
porl/nire of money — but teachin^J 
them its I'alue is a long, slow proc- 
ess. So su>'s child expert SuzufUJc 
Strait. .And to help parents guide their 
youngsters towards this worthwhile 
goal, she has written a booklet especially 
for Ncv> ^’ork Life. “Teaching ^’our (Jhild 
the \ alue of Money” is packed ^^ith inlbrma- 
ti^e^ practical suggestions . . . and it’s yours free! 

LET THEM i.EARN BY DOING, i'he author, mother 
of -I, and a respected w riter on child matters, points 
out there’s no educational device like an allowance: 

“Let children handle money for ihcniselves. make 
their own mistakes, and learn for themselves. 

Do not use money as a punisliment or a 
reward, but rather as a practical lesson in 
getting, choosing and spenditjg.” 

EX.VMPLES .\M) PKACTICAL ADVICE. 

I here are numerous examples throughout 
this booklet, illustrating how youngsters 
at various ages often react to money 
and the problems it poses. In addition, 

Sir/.anne Strait oilers tips to help par- 
ents set a good financial model. .-M>o\ e 
all. trust your children , she says — give 
them leeway. Just as in learning to sew or saw. 
they’ll make mistakes, but they will learn in the long run. 

GET THIS HELPFUL FREE BOOKLET. No matter what age your 
children, there’s something of value for you in “ I'eaching ^'our (Ihild 
the ^ alue of .Money.” Lor a free copy, send the coupon or ask vour 
New ^'ork Life Agent. The Sew York Life A^eut in Your Community 
is a (lood Man to know. 




Start your financial planning with 

NEW YORK LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

Box lU. Madison Square Station 
New York. New York lOOlO 
(In Canada 443 University Ave Toronto 2, Ont.) 
I would like a Iree copy of 
"Teaching Your Child the Value of Money" 

I am Q am not Q a New York Life policy owner 
K-;5 

NAME AGE 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

COUNTY 

SfAlt ZIP CODE_ 

Life Insurance « Group Insurance • Annuities 
Health Insurance • Pension Plans 


SCORECARD 


THE LAST SHALL BE FIRST 

There is a new scope to the National 
Football League race for 1964. The idea 
is to find out not only which is the best 
team but, in addition, which is the worst. 
At stake: first draft choice in the college 
cropand presumably a chance to pick off 
Dick Buikus, Illinois linebacker. Two of 
the league's best teams, the Green Bay 
Packers and the Chicago Bears, are bel- 
ting on which will be the worst team in 
the league — or at least in the Eastern Di- 
vision. It developed this way: 

Last month the Packers suddenly trad- 
ed away Jim Ringo. center, and Earl 
Gros, fullback, to Philadelphia for the 
hagles'No. I draftchoiceand Linebacker 
Lee Roy Caffey. Then last week the Bears 
announced they had picked up Washing- 
ton's No. I draft choice by sending Fred 
Williams, defensive tackle, and Angelo 
Coia. offensive end. to the Redskins. 

The Bears now have three No. 1 choices 
in next year’s draft — their own, Wash- 
ington’s, and that of the Pittsburgh 
Steclcrs. Green Bay has two. and both 
teams are going to need fresh linebacking 
help in another year. 

Should be an interesting race for the 
cellar. 

STUFFY AND NONSENSICAL 

Although it is one of the world’s truly 
international sports, tennis has not been 
played in the Olympic Games since 1 924. 
Now a move is afoot to restore it to the 
Olympics during the 1968 Games at 
Mexico City. A resolution to that effect, 
with the backing of the U.S., the Soviet 
Union and others, will be presented to 
the International Lawn Tennis Federa- 
tion when it meets in Vienna next month. 
Indications are that it will have wide 
support. 

This strikes us as a splendid develop- 
ment. Not so splendid is the fact that 
the U.S. once again will take a stand 
against open tennis competition and op- 
pose a British resolution permitting any 
full-member association to conduct open 
tournaments during the next two years. 
Jf they lose that one. and the indications 
are that they will lose it, the British will 


ask permission to hold the Wimbledon 
championships as an open tournament 
in 1965 and 1966. 

It seems absurd that, in the week pre- 
ceding the always successful and always 
exciting U.S. Open golf tournament, 
the United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion should take once more the stand of 
a fogy. We hope the British get their 
wish. 

MUTUELS BOOM 

At what is roughly midseason, the sport 
of horse racing— both Thoroughbred and 
trotting 'is enjoying a spectacularly 
prosperous year. Of 44 Thoroughbred 
tracks. 31 are up in attendance and 35 are 
up in their betting handle. The trotting 
tracks are doing just as well — nine of 
12 have increased attendance, 10 have 
a bigger handle. 

Perhaps because of reduced w ithhold- 
ing of federal income taxes.a remarkable 
amount of ■‘free” money is circulating 
at the big city tracks. At Chicago's Wash- 
ington Park, for instance, attendance 
is up 5% but the betting handle is up 
more than 40%; at Wolverine near De- 
troit, attendance is up 18'7. the handle 
27%; and at Roosevelt Raceway in New 
York, the increases are almost 3% for at- 
tendance, 10% for the handle. The same 
principle applies at other tracks, even 
at Yakima (Wash.) Meadows, where the 
average daily attendance is only 2.074, a 
drop of 1% from last year. The Yakima 
handle is up 16%. 

THE BIG H AND THE BIG A.B. 

When Flarvard's senior class was gradu- 
ated last week 679 members of '64 w'cre 
on the list for academic honors, and 40 
of these were varsity athletes, including 
10 of the 1 8 captains in the intercollegiate 
sports program. Included in the group 
were two Rhodes scholars — Peter Wood, 
lacrosse captain, and Bruce Thomas, 
hockey player. Among the /nag/ui cum 
lauiie awards, one went to Christian 
Ohiri of Owerri, Nigeria, who set every 
Harvard and Ivy League scoring record 
in soccer and is the 1C4A triple-jump 
champion. 


The sight that pleased sportsmen 
most, though, was Gene Kinasew ich lead- 
ing the procession as first marshal of his 
class. Kinasewich, hockey team captain 
and one of IJ orphaned children from 
Edmonton, Alta., was the center of an 
eligibility controversy two years ago (SI. 
Oct. 8, 1962). There was widespread be- 
lief that he had been imported from Can- 
ada merely to play hockey. 

Well, he had not been. Kinasewich 
was graduated magua cum luuite with an 
A.B. in social relations. He won the 
Ingham Award, Harvard's highest ath- 
letic honor, and was granted a Shaw for- 
eign travel fellowship. 

REMEMBER THE OLD DODGERS? 

The American League, which snoots the 
National's Mets, has its moments, too. 
It has Just had a whole week of mo- 
ments. “We've had things that never 
happened before," muses Cal Hubbard, 
the league's umpire in chief. 

Such as when Ed Lopat, who was 
Kansas City manager at the time, listed 
George Alusik at first base in the start- 
ing lineup against Washington. The A's 
took the field, and there was Jim Gentile 
playing first. That meant, technically. 



that Alusik was through for the gitme, 
but he was used later as a pinch hitter. 
The matter was put up to the umpire in 
chief for evaluation. “He didn’t deliver, 
however," Hubbard consoled his sense of 
justice, “so no real damage was done.” 

Then, batting against the Boston Red 
Sox, Relief Pitcher Peter Mikkelsen of 
the Yankees swung and missed at what 
appeared to be an inning-ending third 
strike. Boston Catcher Russ Nixon 


Hiliped the ball to Mikkclsen. us a polite 
catcher docs when an inning ends. hut. 
instead of conceding that he was out. 
Mikkelsen dropped the ball in fair terri- 
tory and ran safely as far as second base 
before confusion cleared. It was ruled 
that Ni\on had not caught the ball but 
trapped it. thus entitling Mikkelsen to 
trs for first, or home if lie chose. F.ven 
Nixon admitted the faux pas. 

“I knew- I hadn’t caught the Ixill 
cleanly." he conceded, "but Mikkclsen 
turned around and asked for the ball. I 
gave it to him. The minute I did, I knew 
1 should have tagged him. but what 
could 1 do?" 

Apply for a job w ith the Mels, Ni-\on, 
that’s what you could do. 

A BLOW FOR INDEPENDENTS 

Moved in part b\ two deaths in the In- 
dianapolis 500 and a desire for more 
participation by independent drivers, the 
National .'\s.Nt>ciaJiorj for Stock C ar Auto 
Racing seems about to take a step that 
will increase both safety and competi- 
tion. N ASCAR’s executive committee is 
expected to announce restrictions for the 
I9A5 season that will cut speeds by 10 or 
more miles per hour and restore the in- 
dependent operator to the sport. Antici- 
pated cliangcs in manifolds and exhaust 
s> stems and in carbureiion (from four 
barrels to two) would make next year's 
racing vehicles more like stock cars 
bought in a salesroom. 

This \car independent drivers liave all 
but disappeared from the big N.ASCAR 
races. In the Dixie 400 in Atlanta only 
34 cars started, though 44 were permit- 
ted. Other races have had less than ca- 
paciiv fields, too. because independent 
drivers cannot afford the equipment 
needed to compete with factory-backed 
drivers. 

"I.ven if you had a million dollars.” 
one veteran of the track said, "you 
couldn’t walk into a garage and buy the 
kind of equipment those factory-backed 
teams are racing with this year." 

PROFESSIONAL SECRET 

To some golfers tlie gallery at the U.S. 
()|>en is a distracting nuisance. To Billy 
Joe Patton, the ebullient North Caro- 
lina amateur who has had an occasion- 
al spectacular round in the Open, the 
crowds spell opportunity. After qualify- 
ing. he explained to a fellow golfer the 
basic secret of his Open strategy. 

".All you do is give it a full turn." he 
said, meaning that a full power swing 
must be used. "Don’t look at how nar- 
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WE’RE PUTTING UP A NEW SAW- 
MILL in :hc Elollow to help make the charcoal 
that mellows our Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 


CH.^RCO.VL 
MEI I OWtD 


Jack Daniel’s is scill smotichcvl out u ich 
Charcoal Mellowing. That calls for seeping 
every drop down through 10 leet of charcoal 
made from /uirj muf/c, sawed up and 
nc/i /lunicJ in the open uir. And we’x'C 
been doing it so long now our old sawmill 
is on its last legs. But you can be sure 
v\e’ll keep on gentling our vx'hiskcy this 
ancient Tennessee way. Our old-timers 
like the chief sawyer here will see to chat. 

CII963, Jock Oanisl Dittillery, Lam Motlow, Prop.. Ine. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY • 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY • LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 



SCORECARD .onliniteil 



This tag identifies 
the toughest competitor 
in golf. 



Look for it wherever 
fine sporting goods 
are sold. 


pennstfivania, 

ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 



THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
CHEMICAL- PLASTICS DIVISION /AKRON. OHIO 


row ihosc fairways are there or how deep 
the rough is. All you do is just hit the 
ball as hard as you can and hope it goes 
dow n the fairway. 

“Ifit doesn't, it will fly right over that 
deep rough and out by the ropes, where 
the spectators have tramped llte rough 
to death. Out there you don't have any 
trouble. 

■But if you get it just a few feet off the 
fairway you can't move the ball at all. 
That's what happens to all the players 
who try to play pitty-pat in the Open; 
they all shoot 79 or more and aren't 
around." 

ONLY IN NEW YORK 

Ten million tourists are expected to visit 
New York this summer and fall, .some 
to see the World's Fair, some to see the 
Mels or Yanks or bet at Aqueduct. The 
city, already choked with traffic, has 
met the challenge posed by this influx 
in a characteristic way. It has blocked 
off and torn up one whole side of mid- 
town Fifth Avenue, the city's most glam- 
orous roadway, preparatory to repaving. 
It is doubtful if any visitor will soon for- 
get the look of lovely Fifth — a look 
somewhat like Omaha Beach on D-Oay. 

WHERE ONLY MAN IS VILE 

The population explosion and the recre- 
ation boom have created special prob- 
lems for operators of federal wildlife 
refuges, which used to be for birds and 
animals, and even tish hatcheries, which 
used to be for fish. Man is taking them 
over, and in extraordinary numbers. The 
trouble is that the refuges and the hatch- 
eries arc not budgeted for man and bis 
ways. A typical small tish hatchery now 
has to divert an increasing amount of 
time to pIaioon.s of vi.sitor.s who picnic 
in the parking lot. The staff must devote 
eight hours a day to fish, additional 
hours to litterbugs. 

At Havasu Lake National Wildlife 
Refuge on the C'alifornia-Arizona bor- 
der. the number of visitors has increased 
twcntyfold in the past decade, though 
the budget has remained the same. On 
Memorial Day weekend more than 10.- 
000 campers swarmed in. With the few 
cabins filled. 95' of the visitors camfved 
on the beach. The refuge, established for 
birds, has practically no sanitary facili- 
ties and no extra staff to pick up gar- 
bage. At Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge, near Lawton, Okla.. which was 
intended primarily for the preservation 

< omiiliieil 
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Need a vacation 
from that 
summer cold? 


Here’s 

your passport. 

1 EVERY 
12 HOURS 

CONTAC 

Each Contac* capsule allows you 
up to 12 hours time off from your 
sniffles, stuffy nose and damp 
sneezes. Each Contac capsule con- 
tains over 600 tiny "lime pills!* They 
work continuously to give you the 
drying action you need for wet sum- 
mer colds— all day or all night. Great 
for hay fever, loo! Start your "vaca- 
tion” today— at your pharmacy. 

MENLEY £ JAMES LABORATORIES. PhiUdtIphia, Pa. 
Pfoprietary Phaimxeuticals made to Ethical Standards 




It figures 


Want to get rid of perspiration odor? OK, you have to get rid of the 
skin bacteria that cause it. And that’s a job for Dial. Dial removes those 


ti’ouble-makers so effectively it’s America’s leading deodorant soap. 


Makes sense, doesn’t it ? 



\ ■ disl 
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Aren’t you 
lad you use 
Dial Soap! 



CoseeKolonelKcds/lyvjhhthc Bell rocket bell in 'Leonidof/'s V/onder World' at the N.Y. World's Fair! 


the big shoe is 

KEDS 


Take Keds 'Mainsail.' Made for action on the decks, 
with a special non-skid sole, but equally at home on 
land. Cleanest lines and smoothest fit you could 
want! Plus built-in comforts and a rugged construe* 
tion. Ask for 'Mainsail,' as shown, or slipon style. 


LOOK FOR THE BLUE LABEL’ 



United States Rubber 


r-,ir..Nt«VotkrO,N V 




SCORECARD conH’iurd 

of hurtulo Lind l.onghorn ciUilc. -Aticnd- 
anue reached one million l;ist year and 
may pass that ligure by .August, liulTalo 
and Longhorns depend on grass for sur- 
vival but. as one visitor remarked. ”lf 
you don't get sialT to handle the people, 
the acres of grass will be replaced by 
acres of litter." 

There seem to he only two solutions. 
One v'.ould be to get more money out of 
a reliicuinl Congress, The other: bar 
man from the refuges and tlius present 
him from despoiling his heritage by de- 
nying him access to it. We favor the first. 

STROKE OF FATE 

While a iluindcrstorm rumbled outside. 
Trainer Garland Bradshaw was on the 
telephone in his l')an\ille. Kiy. home 
selling a horse. Suddenly. lightning 
struck Itis niain barn. In the inferno that 
ensued. 29 Jiorse.s fterished and only three 
were sa%cd. One of these, running fran- 
tically from the flames, was struck and 
injured by an automobile. 

The major saddle-horse shows will 
thereby be the poorer this year. All II 
top show horses entered in Lexington 
I’lerished. among them two world cham- 
pions, Mrs. Judson Largo's Scarlet 
I lame and Mi.ss Jolie Richardson's Cap- 
tain Oenmark. hour other losses were 
suffered by \fiss Richardson, including 
her only son of Captain Denniark, who 
had just arrived at Bradshaw's after 
barely surviving a long illness. 

1 lorsemcn have nightmares a bout such 
catastrophes, and with excellent reason. 
Insurance premiums on horses, barns, 
buggies and tack are .so high a.s to be 
considered prohibitive by most of llie 
fancy. Miss Richttrdson. for instance, 
was uninsured. And no insurance ever 
could compensate for the loss of such 
superb animals and the v'cars of training 
und breeding that went into iheir de- 
velopment. 

THEY SAID IT 

• F-rcd Hutchinson. Cincinnatimanager, 
asked which National League club wor- 
ried him most: "The Reds." 

• 'V ogi Berra. Yankee manager, on the 
American League situation: "The other 
teams could make trouble for us if they 
win." 

• Homer Snead, explaining why he does 

not give Jii.s brother Sam a chance in 
his 24th bid for the U.S. Open golf 
championship; "He uses a putter like 
it was a crow bar.” end 


Roclelc'irrCr 


r. • m Cifidi Do^K 
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The green fender came 
off a '58. 

The blue hood come 
off 0 '59. 

The beige fender came 
off a '64. 

The turquoise door come 
off 0 '62. 

Most VW ports 
ore interchangeable 
from one year to the next. 

That's why parts 





TOio knows as niiicli about scotch as tlie Scots?* 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF • BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND* RENFIELD IMPORTERS. LTD.. N-Y. 


'I0e Cnglisf). 


i Tiie Scots distill it— 
we jolly well drink it. 
Of hundreds of scotches 
Britain’s largest seller 



There are exceptions. You for instance. You like to race the wind— 
hear the sound tires make against wet pavement. You appreciate 
boldness, like the Mohawk Ultissimo’s rakish w rap-around shoulder 
design. And although this tire is guaranteed 30,000 miles*and has a 
top 6 ply rating, the important thing to you is its spirited elegance. 
You’re our kind of young buck’! 

Is Mohawk just for 
young bucks’? 
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JUNE 22, 1904 


INFIDELS 
ON THE 
HORIZON 

E gypt's first king since Farouk looked around 
last week for threats to his throne. Royally 
mounted and royally confident, the Pride of 
Islam saw only pretenders. "If Sonny even 
dreamed to fight me, he has to apologize,” de- 
creed Muhammad Ali. “Patterson hasnochance. 
I’ll knock him out and convert him to Islam." 
The irrepressible heavyweight champion bounced 
from monument to mosque ail week, keeping 
his Egyptian hosts off-balance, winded and 
slightly bored. 

Back in Denver, Sonny Liston, doing more than 
dreaming, was working hard to regain his cham- 
pionships in both prizefighting and the acquisi- 
tion of police summonses. He ran and punched 
the bag — and last week got hit with a SI6 fine 
for speeding. His manager. Jack Nilon, said he 
thought the World Boxing Association would 
sanitize Sonny within weeks, and that a rematch 
with Clay could be scheduled for autumn. 
Meantime Clay’s Louisville mentors were trying 
to locate Cassius in (he desert to correct his mis- 
taken idea that he could not fight again this 
year because of taxes. “Under the new tax set- 
up." Clay's lawyer explained, “it is to his ad- 
vantage to fight again in 1964. We can prorate 
his earnings back to 1960, a low-income year.” 

If Cassius insists on avoiding Sonny for the 
time being, his 1964 opponent may be the win- 
ner of the Floyd Patterson-Eddie Machen fight 
in Sweden next month, though there are rumors 
that ex-Champion Ingo Johansson will be stood 
up. dusted off and sent back into action. In any 
case, the supposedly lifeless horizon Is sudden- 
ly cluttered with challengers. King, be ready. 
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KING DAVID AND THE BLACK BULL 


Luis Rodriguez, once the welierweight champion, had a dream that he and a Biblical warrior would win the 
title back from Emile Griffith. But Emile, mildly annoyed by the allegory, muddled their plan by HUSTON HORN 


A mood of genial graciousness per- 
vaded the dialogue between Emile 
Crillithand Luis Rodriguezmomenlsafl- 
er they had fought for the world welter- 
weightchampionshipone night last week 
in Las Vegas. Champion Griflith. in an- 
other split decision, had just retained his 
title, but both men fell into mutually pro- 
fuse apologies for anything inflamma- 
tory they might have said or done before 
or during the fight. Rodriguez, for ex- 
ample. was sorry he had called Griffith 
a Black Bull, and Griffith was sorry he 
had taken ofTense and butted him. “We 
are both such good lighters." he sitid 
warmly now. “that both of us deserve 
to be champion. It’s too bad we are fight- 
ing at the same time.” 

The observation was impressively apt. 
Few boxers arc as considerate — outside 
of the ring — as Griffith and Rodriguez 
arc, and rarely have two men been so 
evenly matched so often. That one of the 
judges of last week's fight did not know 
whom he had picked until his own votes 
had been tallied {see next page) gives an 
idea of Just how even they are. This 
fight, in fact, was their fourth together, 
and though Grilfith has now won three 
times, he has never won unanimously. 

Luis Rodriguez, a Cuban living in 
Miami and managed by Angelo Dundee 
(Cassius Clay's trainer), was. of course, 
bitterly disappointed that he lost the de- 
cision and concluded that he is somehow 
cursed. All the more so, he thought, be- 
cause of the curious dream he had one 
night shortly after he had come to Las 
Vegas. Rodriguez is a highly religious 
man and reads daily from a huge, thrcc- 
inch-thick Bible he carries with him on 
trips. The Bible, in Spanish, is liberally 
illustrated with colorful paintings, and 
one of these shows King David in a mili- 
tary pose with sword and spear. 

“I am sleeping and 1 hear the voice 
calling so quietly, ‘Lui.s, Luis, listen to 
me,' " Rodriguezsaid, “and I look around 
me and I know it is King David from my 


Bible. He said to me. ‘I will be in the 
ring w iih you and together we matadors, 
w'c will kill the Black Bull.* *' Rodriguez, 
a frustrated actor, singer and musician 
(“Do 1 like to fight? Well, it is what I do 
best"), portrayed the role of King David 
with a flourish on a local television sta- 
tion. Emile Griffith, as might be espected. 
did not take kindly to Rodriguez’ 
dream. “It is not a matter of race,” 
Emile said, “for what is the difference in 
us? It is the word he used; kill, kill the 
Black Bull. Has he forgotten my accident 
with Benny Parci, may he rest in peace, 
or does he mean to taunt me? Well, the 
Bub isTcady andwib ebase him wberever 
he runs to. He and King David w-ili be 
in serious trouble when 1 catch them." 

Apart from this exchange, however, 
neither fighter had much in the way 
of abuse for the other, and when re- 
porters sought their opinions they both 
seemed hard pressed to come UP with 
anything insulting. Rodriguez was far 
more content to pursue his training in 
peace. He sparred with Ernie (Indian 
Red) Lo|Tez. a Utc from Utah, took a 
side trip to Hoover Dam one day and 
showed up at the Sands casino occasion- 
ally. But mostly he stayed in his room, 
dressed in blue pajama.s. balefully watch- 
ing television, eating steaks (four a day 
at $7 each ) and chicken soup with lemon 
juice and waiting for sunset. When it 
was dark and cool he went to a horse 
racing track in l.as Vegas and jogged 
around its mile-long perimeter, time and 
again. "Whydoyou runat night?" some- 
body asked him. “Because,” he said with 
his infectious smile, “1 fight at night." 

Griffith, who does not have Rod- 
riguez’ composure, was very much in 
evidence at the Thunderbird Hotel, sit- 
ting beside the pool, occasionally rolling 
dice in the casino, or walking the hulls 
for exercise. “I'm homesick— I do not 
like to be alone. J must have something 
to do. somebody to talk to, to occupy 
my thoughts," he said. 


Two days before the fight Emile's 
mother (whom he calls Chubby Checker) 
arrived from New York to occupy and 
direct his thoughts. She came out to the 
pool in her traveling clothes — a blue lace 
suit she selected at Macy's Herald Square 
— and embraced her son. “Everybody 
sends love," said Mrs. Ciriffith, meaning 
the houseful of four sisters, three broth- 
ers. two cousins and five nieces whom 
Emile supports in New York, “and 
they all say to keep punching." “Thanks, 
darling," said Emile, and he unpeeled a 
Heath b,ir and bit off a mouthful of 
chocolate and toffee. 

Tbc TumoT uTouTid town xvas that 
Griffith was having trouble making the 
147-pound limit for welterweights, but 
it was not so. One day he and his trainer, 
Gil Clancy. Walked through the Thunder- 
bird kitchen and down (he hallway 
stacked with cartons of No. 10 cans to 
a storeroom depository of staples. There, 
secretly, Emile took off his clothes and 
stood upon the hotel’s grocery scale. 
Both he and Clancy smiled broadly, and 
Emile dressed and went out to the lobby 
newsstand. "Let me have two more Heath 
bars, please," he said, "and charge it.” 

“This fight," said Emile back in his 
own room, "is dog-eat-dog. and 1 must 
remember to cat before Luis eats me. Be- 
cause this fight is different from the 
other times we have fought for (he 
championship. Some people think Luis 
was given the decision in Los Angeles 
a year ago last March. And some people 
think 1 was given the decision in New 
York last June when 1 won back the 
title [the decision was split and highly 
controversial, .setting off whispers of a 
fix], I know how people are always being 
suspicious about boxing, so I want to 
win in such a way that they will know I 
am the true champion." 

“Where in the world have you been?” 
said Mrs. Griffith, .storming in. She 
pulled off his shoes and tuned in his port- 
able radio and gave it to him. The world’s 
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champion welterweight put the radio on 
the pillow beside his head and went to 
sleep. Outside the room Mrs. OrifTith 
said please deliver a message to Mr. Luis 
Rodriguez. "Tell him Emile's mother is 
here. Tell him to watch out.” 

"You tell Emile's mother I have not 
come to fight with her." said Luis later 
with stilTdigniiy. "But tell her I will gise 
her son a spanking. How docs he feel 
today? I know that however he feels he 
cannot feel as confident as me.” 

However they fell, the Griffiths looked 
like winners when they shovved up at the 
Las Vegas Convention Center on Friday 
night. Mrs. Griffith was still in lace but 
this time it was pink and it came from 
Saks Fifth .Avenue ("Nothing but the 
best for the champion's mother at ring- 
side.” she explained). F.mile, exuding 
aplomb, then came into the ring in a 
white twill robe with aquamarine velvet 
collar and cuffs. When he drew' on fla- 
mingo-pink boxing gloves the effect was 
altogether startling. What happened in 
the light, unfortunately, was not. 

The action in the first round pretty 
much established what was going to 


develop in the next 14 rounds. Rodri- 
guez opened more slowly than he had 
wanted to ("What am 1 to do?” he said 
mournfully afterward. "I am what 1 
am”). But both men looked as if they 
were settling down to a long siege. In- 
deed, they were so perfectly balanced 
against one another that, like identical 
twins on a seesaw, any advantage one 
gained was soon offset by the other. Rod- 
riguez. for example, would retreat in dis- 
orderai one point, only to rally and drive 
Griffith back where they had come from. 
Since neither man seemed ahic to seri- 
ously incapacitate the other, the fight, for 
all the vigorous pursuit both brought to 
it, was rather dull, and neither one ever 
seemed to be actually winning or losing. 

When a prizefight reaches a standoff 
like this, particularly between two fight- 
ers whose very careers are standoffs, the 
participants do not always remember all 
the niceties. Consequently, this fight was 
as dirty as either man has ever fought. 
In the second round Grillith bammed 
his head against Rodriguez' right eye- 
brow, and though Emile swore it was an 
accident and said he was sorry, the blood 


that flowed down Luis’ face was real 
enough and obviously disconcerted him. 
In the very next round, accordingly. Luis 
was so distracted tliat he drove a damag- 
ing low blow into Griflith’s protective 
cup and drew a one-point penalty from 
the referee and judges. In the lOth round, 
to cite a more flagrant violation. Grif- 
fith clasped Rodriguez around the waist 
like an old friend and rapped him smart- 
ly on the chin three times before the ref- 
eree broke them up. 

"There were other times 1 caught my- 
self.” said Griffith later, admitting he 
had fought a little rougher than he liked 
to ("I'm not the kind to do it”), it was 
at times like this that Trainer Clancy 
swore and sputtered that Emile was loo 
gentle. Clancy, who holds a master's de- 
gree in physical education ("Don't never 
keep your knees straight when you touch 
your toes.” is a Clancyism). knows one 
does not win close lights by giving the 
other guy a break. "Fighting is a diffi- 
cult business, ! must tell you,” Emile 
says. "You try to think for yourself what 
to do, you try to hear what they are 
shouting to you in the corner, and you 

cunlimieil 


Is the fight became rough and legal punches proved ineffective. Griffith (dark trunks) held and hit. and Rodriguez occasionally came in with a tow blow. 



KING DAVID .■mlimifd 


try to keep the man in front of you from 
knocking out your teeth." 

Sometimes both of thcfighterswere so 
wrapped up in their respective problems 
and thoughts that they did not hear the 
bells ending the rounds until they had 
exchanged one or two more good shots. 

Neither Griflith nor Rodriguez had 
any doubt he had won the tight until the 
decision was announced. Griffith never 


A JUDGE’S REPORT 

by JOHN ROMERO 



The uutlior. one of the three oj/icials cis- 
sif’iied to the Griflith-Rodri^uez bout, 
nuiy he. m 35, the youngest judge of ma- 
jor fights in the country. Sports editor of 
the Las yegas Review Journal for 1 1 
years, he bL-gan judging as a hobby three 
years ago and officiates at 35 or more 
inatvhes u year. This is his sixth title fight. 
Scoring in Nevada is by the five-point 
"must" system. A boxer winning a round 
gets five points, his opponent four or few- 
er according to the official's judgment. 


( think tlic prcs.surc started to huitJ iihout 
8:-10 in the morning when I was eating a 
cantaloupe and remembered that Griffith 
and Rodriguez were to fight that evening. 
Of course. I had not forgotten about the 
fight, but 1 like to approach a match as ob- 
jectively as possible. 1 don't know the way 
other judges face a title light, but I try to 
shut it out of my mind. VV'hen Gri/ftth and 
Rodriguez arrived in Las Vegas to complete 
their training I stopped reading the sports 


supposed himself to be in any trouble 
whatsoever, and Rodriguez, who. by his 
own accounting, has never lost a fight, 
felt he had been had by the Las Vegas 
officials. “What is this thing that gives 
Griffith all our fights?" he asked plain- 
tively in his dressing room. “Where does 
he get this good protection? Maybe 1 do 
not fight my best tonight, maybe 1 did 
not throw enough punches because 1 try 


to land the big punch to knock him out. 
But I win, I know I win all the time. Now 
they ask me do I fight him again. Why 
do 1 do that? Why? Already 1 know they 
will not let me win.” Rodriguez, unable 
to sleep, then went and stood at the 
gambling tables until it was dawn. 

Back at his own hotel, the winner and 
still champion cased himself into a tub 
of hot water and his mother made waves 


pages. I sneaked a look at a Dodgers story 
now and then but that was it. 

The prcisurc— perhaps tension is a better 
word— was negligible at first because I had 
no idea if 1 would be chosen to Judge. In 
my mind I listed the nwn I believed eligible 
to work thi.s fight and came up with three or 
four different combinations that could have 
made me a spectator. 

What bothered me most were the previous 
fights between Griffith and Rodriguez and 
the divergent scoring that had resulted. God, 
1 thought, they must be lough to score. 

The day went quickly and I hurried home 
at 4:45 to drive my wife to the hardware 
store. She wanted to buy a drinking foun- 
tain attachment to clamp on the hose so the 
kids wouldn't have to run inside for a drink. 

"1 hope you're in gwil form tonight," my 
wife said. "Please pick the right fellow." I 
told her I would. 

My wife is not a bo.xing fan, but she does 
remember I was involved in two .split deci- 
sions that the press .simply would not let die. I 
voted for Gene Fullmer in the F'ullmer-Dick 
Tiger fight, and I voted for Harold Johnson 
in the Johnson- Willie Pa.strano fight. 

I was half bum. half hero for the Fullmer 
decision (the fight ended in a draw and Tiger 
retained his title) but I was a real winner in 
the Johnson match (Pastrano won). 

After the F'ullmcr-Tigcr fight I received a 
letter from an irate gentleman in Montana 
addressed "John Romero, Boxing Judge???. 
Las Vegas. Ncv." And the funny part about 
that was it came right to my office at the 
Hotel Sahara. I assumed the po.slman also 
was a Tiger fun. 1 received 37 congratulatory 
letters for the Johnson decision and not one 
knocking me. No doubt Pastrano was too 
happy to write. 

VVe were told to assemble at the Las Vegas 
Convention Center at 5:45, an hour and 15 
minutes before the fight. We usually meet 
with the members of the Nevada State Ath- 
letic Commission and receive our assign- 
ments in such meetings. 

But at 6:20 the meeting still had not start- 
ed. Finally District Judge David Zcnolf 
puffed in the door. Jim Deskin, executive 
secretary of the commission, came in w ith a 
mysterious file folder he always carries at 
title fights. I made u mental note to ask him 


what he carried in that folder. Art Lurie, 
the commission chairman, came in and shut 
the door. 

"All right." he sttid, "here's what you've 
been waiting for." 

He picked up Deskin's folder and pul it 
down again. 

"The officials for the main bout are John 
Romero and David ZenotT, judges, and Har- 
ry Krause, referee." 

I remember thinking; Why Joes healways 
call title fights "the main bout"? Then reali- 
ty returned and the pressure with it. Now 1 
was in and no one could help me. 1 thought, 
except God. 

Krause turned to me and whispered. “I'm 
nervous as a cal. ! didn't think I had a 
chance to work this bout." Harry is a good 
man— never nerv<ju.s. His admi.s.sion. there- 
fore, shook me considerably. 

"Everybody out but the main bout offi- 
cials," Lurie intoned. 

When the r<K)m had cleared. Lurie looked 
around carefully. “These guys have boxed 
40 rounds and it's just about even," he said. 
"I don’t need to tell you this figures to be a 
clo.se fight. Be very careful with each round." 

Deskin stood up. He spoke to us like a 
top sergeant. "Whatever you guys do," he 
said, "watch the light." 

Of course, that really helped the pre.ssurc. 

We wailed until five minutes before the 
light to take our seals. The three of us shook 
hands— rather solemnly, it seemed to me — 
and moved off toward the ring. 

1 squeezed into my scat at ringside and 
introduced myself to Bob Lipsyte of The 
New York Times, who had the scat next to 
mine. He and Hu.sfon Horn of Sports 
iLLUSTRATf n wcre arguing over the color of 
the gloves being laced on Griffith and Rod- 
riguez. Horn thought they were flamingo. 
Lipsyte thought they were langcrire. 

"Ask a woman," said Lipsyte. 

"Reddish orange," said the woman be- 
hind us. Lipsyte and Horn both threw up 
their hands and dropped the subject. 

This was my first look at both fighters in 
some time. I had scored Griffith's two other 
successful Las Vegas title defenses against 
Ralph Dupas and Jorge Fernandez and had 
met Rodriguez previously in Las Vegas. But 
I had stayed away from their camps. 1 always 
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with her broad hand to relieve his stiff- 
ening shoulders. In his bedroom Emile's 
jubilant handlers were making preten- 
tious remarks like, ’’Luis did not win a 
single round that Emile did not let him 
win,” and, ‘“Now we will take the mid- 
dleweight title from Joey Giardello and 
let Luis have the welterueights all to 
himself.” Through the door came a room- 
service waiter with a dish of vanilla ice 


cream. ““Nice going, Mr. Griffith,” he 
called out. “J just won S30 on you in the 
office pool.” 

“‘Luis’ biggest mistake.” said Emile, 
““was changing his style. He likes to slick 
and run and when he decided he was go- 
ing to stand and fight I think he defeated 
himself a little. When he stood still I got 
into his body, and no man can take a lot 
of that. It just slows you up so much 


you lose all your bounce. But Luis, he’s 
a nice guy, he really is. It’s just he doesn’t 
understand everything. He said he wants 
to fight me in niy native Virgin Isles. Do 
you know he would not win even one 
round down there against me? Because 
I am so popular! I won a fight there once 
and the officials scored 1 1 rounds for me. 
That’s something. It was only a 10-round 
fight.” 


do when I think I might be asked to judge. 

I looked at both fighters as they jogged 
and did knee bends in their corners. Before 
the fight Rodriguez’ camp complained that 
Griffith wore his pants too high, so Dcskin 
had warned Krause, "Be sure both their 
navels show.” They did. 

There were the usual introductions and 
the national anthem. A television camera- 
man stayed in the ring to the end, then 
ducked out, leaving cable all over the ring. 
And there were the fighters in their corners, 
ready for business. Krause frowned and 
waved at the cable a couple of times. Some- 
body pulled it in and the bell rang. 

When the bell goes in a title fight and I 
am judging, it is like someone had sudden- 
ly enclosed me in an isolation booth. Sounds 
can penetrate, but they have no meaning. 
Eleven years as a newspaperman, writing 
copy in as many different noises as you can 
imagine, trained me that way. 

So as 1 watched Griffith hit Rodriguez 
flush in ihe face with his first right-hand lead 
the yells bounced against me but they meant 
nothing. Griffith, clearly carrying the round, 
looked confident. It was a simple round to 
score, and some of the tension left me. 

It quickly returned when Rodriguez, in 
the second round, shook off the lethargy 
that had enveloped him in the first. The 
realization that, in fact, this was to be a 
close fight returned. There is, apparently, 
no easy solution when these two men fight. 

I heard Krause shouting at Rodriguez in 
the third round, warning him twice about 
low punches. After a third low blow Krause 
shook three fingers under Rodriguez' nose 
and I distinctly heard him say, "That’s the 
third time.” After that round Krause or- 
dered me to deduct a point from Rodriguez’ 
score for low blows. Since I already had 
written a 5-4 score for Griffith, 1 scratched 
out the four and entered a three with the no- 
tation, "low blow." 

In Nevada wc hand our scores in at the 
end of each round, and as 1 gave mine to 
Krause I was amazed that 1 had been able 
to hear his warnings to Rodriguez, so clearly 
when I had no recollection of anything else 
yelled around me — and there were at least 
several thousand people yelling advice. 

The fight moved on — quickly, it seemed. 


Probably that was because I was concen- 
trating so hard. 

In a lopsided fight, where the big ma- 
jority of the round scorecards are for one 
man, it is easy to remember who is leading 
and by what score. In a close fight I will my- 
self to forget what has happened in previous 
rounds. By the eighth round 1 had no idea 
who was leading on my scorecard, and 1 ac- 
cepted that fact with more than a little re- 
lief. I find it easier to concentrate on the 
round unencumbered by any knowledge 
that does not pertain to the action at hand. 

Rodriguez had bled from an eye cut very 
early in the fight, and now, after eight 
rounds, I remember wondering, "All this 
exertion, all these people shouting, all the 
preparation, just so John Romero, Harry 
Krause and Dave Zenoff can decide who 
wins a fistfight." But there is little time to 
contemplate such inanities between rounds, 
and the bell for the ninth snapped me to. 

The late rounds were close, like the early 
ones. Only in the 15th did my concentra- 
tion waver. At the start of the round I heard 
a shout from Griffith's corner. "Punch ev- 
ery second, Ay-mccl." I wondered if this 
was really advice, or if someone was just 
trying to make Griffith laugh. 

Now a second distraction entered my 
mind. A man in a white shirt across the ring 
was leaping and waving his arms wildly. I 
realized he had been doing the same thing 
for the last 14 rounds and wondered why I 
hud not noticed it before. 

Then I was back on the action again. The 
distractions had lasted perhaps a second but 
seemed longer. They were, 1 supposed, a 
warning to me that the fight was almost over 
and that I should not relax. Watching the 
last round curerully, I gave it to Rodriguez. 

There was an actual physical sensation 
of weight being lifted when 1 turned in that 
last-round scorecard. Now the decision was 
made. I turned to Horn and told him it was 
the toughest fight I had ever worked. He 
said, "It must have been." 

"Wc have a split decision,” Announcer 
Chuck Hull said. That brought back the 
pressure again— worse than it had ever been. 
Officials don’t like to hear those words. I 
had hoped we would be unanimous. 

Krause’s score was announced first— Grif- 


fith 69-67. Then came ZenofT’s— Rodriguez 
71-70. Sometimes the announcer will say, 
"Judge John Romero decides the fight," be- 
fore announcing the third score in a split. I 
hate this choice of words, whether I’m judg- 
ing or whether I’m not. Bui Hull simply read 
my score— 70-68 for Griffith. 

I heard the shouts of approval. I didn't 
look at the corners — just left the ring as 
quickly as I could and ran back to the dress- 
ing room to shake Krause's hand. I thought 
he did a great job. 

Krause was sitting in a chair, breathing 
fast, his lips flecked with white. I knew he 
had worked hard and I congratulated him. 
Both of us, 1 think, felt a vast relief. 

I picked up a phone and called Denccc, 
my wife, to tclJ her the news. "I'm glad 
you’re on the w inning side," she said. Some- 
day I will have to have a talk with her about 
boxing. 
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lOOMIS DCAN 


James Bond's Golfing Caper 

Even Author Ian Fleming, for all the sorry scum he's had to deal with, found it a 
strain to excuse Auric Goldfinger, the villain of one of his James Bond adventures. 
What got everybody down on Auric, the fat Red rascal, was his greediness— he tried 
to stick up Fort Knox, you know — and that somewhat tasteless self-indulgence he 
had of rendering his girl friends living dolls by painting them over with gold. Still. 
Coldfinger's most unworthy crime had to be the liberties he took on the golf course. 
The fact is, he was a dirty cheat. But in Agent 007 Goldfinger met his match in 
low cunning. These pictures, taken in England while the golf sequence from Cold- 
finger was being filmed for a movie, show what Bond was up against, and also 
make it clear that he could hold his own in any Sunday foursome at the country club. 



With SU.OOO at stake. Goldfinger {Geri Frobe) tries some obvious 
golf gamesmanship by bothering Bond {Sean Connery) when his 
backswing is at Us peak. Goldfinger sometimes Jingles change In 
hts pocket or. as above, offers gratuitous critiques of Bond's style. 
Another plus for Goldfinger's game is the unnerving apparition of 


Oddjob {Harold Sakata), caddie and man of all dirty work. Oddjob 
{right) drives the Rolls in the background — its body is J8-karat gold 
destined for Moscow — intimidates watchers by squeezing a golf ball 
until the juice runs out of its center, and otherwise makes himself 
useful by devouring stray cals and helping his boss paint girts. 
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Golfing Caper 


Getting down to cases, Gotdfinger's cheating 
is effective if not remarkably delicate, as when 
he helps himself out of a nasty sand trap 
(left). Another time. Qoldfinger improves' his 
tie by mashing down a troublesome tuft of 
grass with his shoe. Such missteps are re- 
ported to Bond by his caddie, and Bond is 
3 down after nine holes and worried sick. 
Without a qualm— it regrettably must be re- 
ported — Bond decides to cheat back. A good 
opportunity arises when Goidfmger hits a poor 
drive into the deep rough. The bait cannot be 
found, and no wonder. Bond is standing on it. 






riYiNcATtkfiK 


IT 5 CPfAT 


Rather than admit his bait Is lost. Goldfin- 
ger fakes finding it after Oddjob drops a new 
one down his pants leg (above). Bond loudly 
notes the number of the new bait and. with 
the match all even, manages to trick Go/dfin- 
ger into playing a different ball on the 16th. 
The moment Goidfinger hits it — as it is writ- 
ten in the book— "Bond's heart sang, Got you, 
you bastard. " On the iSih green Bond points 
out that Goidfinger has apparently hit a wrong 
ball, and thereby wins the hole and the match. 
Understandably, "rage suddenly burst Gold- 
finger’s usually relaxed face like a bomb." 


Bond pockets his winnings- Goidfinger. im- 
pressed. hires him for the Fort Knox job — a 
mistake worse than a three-putt green— and 
puts him in touch with the heroine, a New 
York cat burglar named Galore (Honor 
Blackman, a judo expert on British TV), in 
Fleming's book the girt is $ mere bandit: in 
the more inventive movie version she is the 
leader of an aerial circus and is employed by 
Goidfinger to fiy a covering action while he 
tries to pick the locks of Fort Knox. Naturally, 
Gotdfinger's plans go haywire and he gets his 
comeuppance. Bond, of course, gets Galore. 
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RUNNING 
IS SUCH 
SWEET 
TORTURE 

by JOHN UNDERWOOD 

Little Tom O'Hara can go a 
mile in less than four minutes, 
and for hours without a halt. 
Hardly anybody is able to catch 
up with him— until he stops. 
Then his rampaging doubts do 


A mile runner does noi run a mile, he 
bombards it with logic. He plots it, 
schemes it, calculates, bisects, barbecues 
and bakes it. He plots not only against 
the men who run against him but against 
the distance itself, because in the end. to 
be successful at his lonely project, he 
must be prepared to cross the finish line 
— to break the tape, if his itinerary is 
right and God is willing -at the moment 
his lungs turn to brimstone and his logs 
to apple butter. Cary Weisiger. a success- 
ful miler. schemed to upset Peter Snell, 
the most successful one a year ago, by 
beginning his kick (his stretch drive) an 
unnaturally long distance from the finish 
— 600 yards or more. Weisiger became 
actually, physically sick at the starting 
line just thinking of the torture he was 
about to put himself through. 

If by surgery you could expose the 
p.syche of a miler, you would find such a 
complexity of hot wires and fuses that 
you would think you had lifted up your 
head in a terminal box. Milcrs are the 
same only in their primordial passion 
for the race {is it the pain they court? 
the purifying pain?) and in that curious, 
introspective, esthetic quality that makes 
each one appear to have been born in 
the gatefold of an old book. You half 
expect milcrs to blink in the sunlight. 
They are loners, w ith ruggedly individual 
theories and practices that, individually, 
they cherish. Dyrol Burleson, who has 
been America's best miler outdoors this 
season, strikes his fellow milers as being 
exceptionally evasive (one miler who is 
less guileful than Burleson \\ orders if he 
is just not very friendly). Actually Burle- 
son is not so much taciturn as he is tac- 
tical. He was unsettled recently when it 
was revealed in print that he had been 
working privately at increased distances, 
up to 140 miles a week. “Gee, 1 didn’t 
want that out,” he said in his desperate, 
invasion-plan,loose-lips-sink-ships voice. 

Any hiker can run a mile. It takes 
thought and maturity to be a miler. But 
most of all it takes passion, and a man 
cannot reason his passion any more than 
he can hold his heart in his hand or see 
love in a glass. Wtial he can do is live 
with his passion or live it down (often 


the wise alternative) or put it to use in 
the form that it takes. “W!iy do 1 run?” 
asks Tom O'Hara (.u’f cortT), whose 
passion since his mid-teens has been to 
run great lonely distances. “Maybe a 
psychologist could tell me. Or a psycho- 
analyst. But why should I know? If 1 
knew, then I might not run anymore.” 

A miler— a distance runner, if you 
please— is unique among athletes in that 
he will carry the solitary agony of con- 
ditioning into ripe old age for no reason, 
or for no better reason than to boast 
(behind a confirming grimace) of the shin 
splints he collected up at the Y yester- 
day afternoon. Question; “Why do you 
run?" An.swer: “To run is reason 
enough.” If the passion, together with 
the dedication and the sensitivity com- 
mon to milers, is put into a meaningful 
phy.sicai package, then a byproduct — suc- 
cess — will arrii'c to forever complicate 
matters. 

In the winter, running indoors, Toni 
O'Hara of Chicago, product of an un- 
broken Irish home and a few thousand 
miles of running over railroad tracks, 
along beach fronts, down alleyways, in 
empty corridors and around keep-ofT- 
thc-grass signs, became the best miler in 
the world. Success had clearly set in. He 
won nine straight races, and in Chicago 
lowered his own world indoor record to 
3 minutes 56.4 seconds. But today if 
Tom O'Hara sal down to breakfast with 
Dyrol Burleson he would be the second- 
best miler at the table. Burleson, who 
has been at the race longer, might tell 
him that this easily could be a temporary 
situation, that fortunes change, that it 
takes a heap of charting to chart 5,280 
feet. It is more likely, however, that 
O'Hara w ill be allowed to simmer in his 
doubts. “Am I overtrained? I seem to 
be tired, you know?” O'Hara fretted in 
his still-small voice two weeks ago in 
Los Angeles. Burleson had beaten him 
for the sixth straight time. “I'm still 
learning. The pace. The start. When to 
kick. You know? Strangely enough I 
still have a good kick, regardless of the 
pace, if I just knew' exactly when. May- 
be I'm working too hard. If I make the 
Olympic team. . . 

continued 
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• Satisfying cigar taste 

o Slim, trim cigarette size 

• Genuine cork tip, crush-proof box. 


Here’s where man and Riviera get to know each other 



You slide behind (he wheel and reach for the stick. It's a bit like sitting in a small plane. In two miles you're 
aware that before this driving has been pretty uninteresting. We planned it that way. Buick built the 


Riviera to put some adventure back in driving, ^’ou know it first time you corner (the Riviera takes them light 
and level, tracking like a Gran Turismo racer). You could guess it just from the way the Riviera looks 
(the look of a great new international classic car). \’ou and the Riviera should make friends. Gel your Buick 
dealer to let you drive one. He'll let you take it home u iih you for a lot less than you'd guess. 


Buicli Motor DIrisien 


AD\'F..\ ri RK IS .A C.\K CAI.t.tU RIVIEK-A 




AND it's a BITCK 


i-Geo*ral Motors Corocratiort 





sweer torture comimifd 


The ifs that march in solid regiments 
through O'Hara’s conversation arc gen- 
uine. because he is a genuine Doubting 
Thomas Martin Ignatius O'Hara, a dis- 
tracted centipede trying to decide which 
leg to use first. Milers are like that — thev 
are so often left to their own devices. A 
steady C+ student at Loyola ofChicago. 
O'Hara worries over his progress as if 
failure would strike him down at every 
impasse. (“The irony is it took me four 
years of struggling with accounting to 
find out I didn't want to be an account- 
ant.” he said the other day.) A devoted 
subscriber to the Track Field News, 
he pores over the agate type until his 
eyes burn, “getting tremendously en- 
couraged, then getting tremendously dis- 
couraged." He suspects hidden break- 
downs in his bodily functions. He wears 
Dr. Scholl shoes to protect his narrow, 
blistered dotible-B-widlh feet— and at 
a meet on a cool night he is not abo\e 
trudging around the infield ucaring an 
ouisi/ted overcoat over his sweat suit. Re- 
cently he has found he can wear awa> 
his peace of mind thinking about the 
tactics that always go wrong against 
Dyrol Burleson. 

Well, for all that. Tom O'Hara will 
make the Olympic team, and on the day 
he runs a mile in 3:52 and makes the 
agate type — maybe even an asterisk— in 
Track & Field News there will be ?(H) 
people lined up to tell him how right 
they were. Dr. Ralph Mailliard. for ex- 
ample. Dr. Mailliard was O'Hara's high 
school coach at St. Ignatius in Chicago, 
and the first time he saw O'Hara run — 
frail, unimposing little Tommy O'Hara, 
the shy kid from Buckiown — he told 
him to start planning for the 1964 Olym- 
pics. That was in 1958. “I've never told 
a boy that before or since," says Dr. 
Mailliard. “but with O'Hara there was 
something — something there you could 
sense. Guts. Courage. Dedication. What- 
ever you call it. He never did better than 
a 4.-20 mile for me, so 1 deserve no credit, 
but you could tell it was just a matter 
of lime.” 

“O'Hara? O'Hara is like people who 
walk on nails and through fire." sa\s 
Jerry Wciland, w ho is his coach at Lo\o- 
la. “I don't teach him. I learn from him." 

“Tom O'Hara," says Australian Dis- 
tance Runner Ron Clarke, who saw’ him 
often last winter, “could run two miles 
—three miles, even— and break world 
records.'' 


At Loyola, naturally the hotbed of 
O'Hara support, there is a modern new 
crucifi.x, a mosaic of glazed stones, in the 
facultv dining room. Father Joseph Pen- 
dergast. dean of arts and letters, advises 
\isiiois to be sure to see it. “And please 
notice." he says, “how much it looks (ike 
Tommy O'Hara breaking the tape.” 

The more terrestrial Coach Wciland, 
who once invented a plastic coaster that 
"sold like hotcakes” and who has made 
a million dollars in businesses outside 
coaching, says he will name his next race- 
horse Tom O'Hara —if it is good enough. 
Joseph Parrilli of the Loyola Food Shop 
gets riizht to the stomach of the matter: 
he is thinking about a Tom O'Hara 
Special — a ham sandw ich on white and a 
quart of orange juice. “Every day on his 
way hack from practice Tom stops in," 
says Mr. Parrilli. “He doesn't say much. 
Very shy, you know. But it’s always the 
same — a quart of orange juice and a ham 
sandwich. Except on Fridays when he 
has American cheese and mayonnaise. 
He's a good Catholic, you know." 

Around Chicago, O'Hara is now in 
demand as an after-dinner speaker. His 
speech is portable (one speech is enough 
if voii watch your schedule), and it gen- 
erally mns to thank you very much for 
inviting me — his modesty can be mad- 
dening— and please don't let me hold 
up the dessert- As honored guest, he has 
attended as many as two or three Irish 
dancesnn a weekend. Mrs. Nora O'Hara, 
Tom's mother, has her particular Irish 
up. however, because the adulation has 
spilled over into suspicious territory. A 
follow in a black Porsche and an orange 
ascot and “talking kind of funny" ar- 
rived to take pictures of Tom the other 
diiv foi a girlie magazine. "Isn't that 
carrying things a wee bit far?" Mrs. 
O'Hara wanted to know. 

NS'ell. then, can succes.s spoil the dedi- 
cated, celebrated, granulated, grade-A 
sanfori7.ed miler? Of course it can. just 
like it can spoil anyoneelsc. Good milers 
soon discover they are in demand by 
good track promoters — and by bad track 
promoters — and the competition is keen 
enough for a promoter to risk a miler's 
amateur skin violating amateur codes. 

\S es Santee, for example, became so cyni- 
cally adept in the give-and-take of pay- 
ments and favors when he was running 
ncar-four-minuic miles a few’ years ago 
that the promoters who contaminated 
him were eventually convinced he curled 


liis lip ever} night before he went to bed. 
Sadly, it was Santee who had to suffer, 
not tiic promoters. 

Jerry Wciland finds that he now spends 
a good deal of his lime fending off offers 
— “S2.0(X) for you. Coach, and how 
about a TV set for the kid?" -and keep- 
ing Tom O'Hara from becoming sus- 
ceptible. O'Hara graduated from Loyola 
last week and understandably is con- 
cerned for his future. (There is. he has 
discovered, no such thing as a profes- 
sional miler.) Wciland says Tom ought 
to stay on at Loyola, continue training, 
work for the public relations department 
and study for a degree in law. O'Hara, 
on the other hand, takes the short view: 
jump right into public relations for a 
company large enough to make a tangi- 
ble return on his reputalion. “You can't 
ti'll boys anything these days." says Wei- 
land, pounding ihe .steering w heel he has 
a hard lime holding on to when he’s 
discussing O'Hara. “Take Tom. Tliis is 
a wonderful boy in every way, but con- 
fused all the time. All these gu}s (illing 
his head." 

P eople who know him best arc never- 
theless convinced that all the praise 
and all the poor advice that svvinis in 
Tom O'Hara's head will never turn it. 
and that his appealing naivete — not nec- 
essarily a miler's stock equipment — is 
permanent. Athletic Director-Basketball 
Coach George Ireland almost has to force 
O'Hara to accept basketball tickets to 
Loyola's games, even though Tom is a 
big fan and tickets are scarce. "He'd 
conic in here blushing and ask me for 
one ticket to the game." says Ireland. 

“ 'Don't you have a date?' I'd ask him. 
'Yes. sir, I do.' Well, won't you need 
two tickets?' ‘Yes. sir. I suppose so.' He 
hasn't changed in four years." 

Promoters had O'Hara lly out to Los 
Angele.s a week early for the recent 
Compton meet to appear on television 
and help accelerate ticket sales. Wetland 
would not be along until the weekend, 
so O'Hara was left to fathom the Shera- 
ton West alone. On Monday morning 
one of the meet officials spotted him at 
the hotel cashier's desk. “Tom, what arc 
you doing over here?" lie asked. “I'm 
pacing mv bill for last night,” O'Hara 
replied. 

As milers go. Ibm O'Hara is of un- 
heroic proportions. Mousenieat. specta- 
tors call him. He is gaunt even by the 
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spare standards of distance runners: 5 fcci 
9. no pounds. Mostofit — the Nuinmenj 
and chocolate malts he attacks faithfully 
— appears to have settled in his calves. 
He takes his structural shortcomings 
philosophically, ’i tried lifting weights 
for a while, but somebody moved them 
someplace. I couldn't find them so 1 quit. 
Arms are just for balance, anyway." 

O'Hara's hair is the color of pumpkin 
— he is dismayed that a Chicago sports- 
writer persists in calling it pink— and he 
wears it long so that when he is in full 
night he seems to be sailing beneath a 
luffing orange canopy. Because he has 
had to watch his step running over rail- 
road tracks and down alleys, he runs 
with his eyes down and looks like a 10 
o'clock scholar who is afraid he may be 
rccogni/cd and reported to the truant of- 
ficer. He plucks and pulls absently at his 
satin pants as he runs. (One woman 
wrote to ask if he had a secret cache of 
vitamins he kept digging into as the race 
progressed.) O'Hara si\w himself run on 
a television recording once. "I laughed 
the whole race through." he said. "That's 
nothing compared to the old folks' way 
you walk." said a friend who had be- 
come weary of O'Hara's pokc-alonggait. 
"I Just happen to be one of those guys 
who doesn't know how to walk." ex- 
plained O'Hara. 

The sun docs not tan Tom O'Hara. 
Instead it gives him a perpetual glow of 
embarrassnient. or ofa small boy pleased 
with a new discovery. There have been 
many new discoveries since Tom the 
miler became Tom the Successful Miler. 
not the least of which was the Polish girl 
he met while touringcastern I'uropcwith 
an all-star American team last summer. 
Mother O'Hara was undisturbed until 
she heard an interpretation of one of the 
subsequent letters the girl wrote. "Why. 
Tom. she's hintin' at marrrriage!" Mrs. 
O'Hara said in her light brogue. Tom. 
more worldly-wise by the minute, said 
not to worry, that he knew it. that the 
idea was strictly singular and that Kuro- 
pean girls always seem to get the mis- 
taken notion that all Americans arc rich 
Americans. "Who could afford to bring 
her over here anyway'.’" he said. The tast- 
Wesi romance died a natural death. 

The O'Haras live in a second-floor 
walk-up apartment over a currency ex- 
change on HIslon Avenue in a lough-ugly 
industrial section in Chicago's near north 
side. Bucktown. it is called— once pre- 
dominantly Polish but now without par- 


ticular ethnic character. Or prejudice. 
The apartment is plain and lived-in 
linoleum floors and pipes that stick out 
and "O'Hara" penciled into the cracked 
brown paint on the mailbox downstairs. 
Not a good deal to show for the senior 
Tom O'Hara's .H years with the city of 
Chicago, perhaps, but upstairs there is 
the warmth and love of genuine filial 
closeness, as good an argument as Mr. 
O'Hara need.s when Mrs. O'Hara be- 
gins talking about moving across town. 
Young Tom is the fwus of the O'Hara 
interest those days, of course; Mike. 16. 
is particularly proud because his big 
brotlier. whom he outweighs by 20 
pounds, has taken to wearing Mike's 
striped dress shirts on dates. Mike is 
plump from good food. Norccn. 22. who 
is now Mrs. Daniel Bubalo. Tom. 21. 
and Patricia, 1.1. lake after their mother. 
Nora O'Hara never weighed an ounce 
more than 98 pounds in her life. 

It was to the warm O'Hara hearth and 
Mrs. O'Hara's Irish cooking that Tom 
fled after one semester of Loyola cafe- 
teria food. "I couldn't lake that syntlielic 
slutT." Tom announced. 

"What you wahnted was your pcanut- 
buttcrr-and-jelly sandwiches, that's all." 
says Mrs. O'Hara: bright, pixie little 
Irish face. 

"Are peamit-butier-and-Jclly sand- 
wiches really good for a miler in train- 
ing'?" Tom was asked. 

"Ma thinks so," he said, smiling, "and 
Ma knows all about milcrs. She reads 
the papers, knows all the times and ev- 
erything." 

"He cats 'em because ihurrr easy to 
fix and he can eat 'em all day long, cornin' 
and goin'. that's all," says Mrs. O'Hara. 

B ucktown boys have a tendency to- 
ward aimlessness, the O'Haras be- 
lieve. so they packed Tom off to St, Igna- 
tius High two buses away — as soon as 
he was old enough. St. Ignatius outlived 
(with honor) the Chicago fire and i’rohi- 
bilion street wars. There are some left- 
over bullet holes in the wails, and a point 
of interest is the spot where a bootleg- 
ger's riddled body was Hung over the 
fence into the schoolyard. It is now a 
school reputed to have high scholarship 
and a no-nonsense faculty. It also has 
Dr. Mailliard. who for 35 years ha.s pres- 
sured aimless boys off doorsteps into 
track shoes. In addition, Dr. Mailliard 
is a full professor at DePaul. His St. 
Ignatius teams have won 26 champion- 


ships in Chicago's Catholic high school 
league. 

The day Tommy O'Hara told his moth- 
er he was going to run the mile for St. 
Ignatius. Mrs. O'Hara smiled and told 
him he was out of his skinny little red 
head. Leading the neighborhood in ring- 
alcvio and Johnny-across. and winning 
speed-skating medtils in the park, was 
one thing, but running yourself to ex- 
haustion was quite another. "You'll 
waste away to nothin’, small as you arr," 
she said. Tom quit on his own after one 
week — he didn't like all those exercises. 
"I told the coach my father wanted me 
to pay more attention to my studies." He 
had not accurately gauged Dr. Maiiliard's 
persistence, however, and before long he 
was back at it. When it came time for 
college he was good enough for three 
scholarship offers; Notre Dame, Loyola 
and Georgetown. He chose Loyola be- 
cause he wanted to stay close to home. 
"We thought he’d be good." said Coach 
Wciland. recalling O'Hara's unsensation- 
al freshman year, "but there was no way 
to know he was going to be this good." 
O'Hara ran his first sub-four-minulcmile 
in February of 1963. Since then he has 
run under four on eight occasions. 

To run one mile in competition, a 
miler — one with logic and passion will 
consume as many as 1.600 miles in prep- 
aration. Tom O'Hara can run two and 
a half hours at a time. From his apart- 
ment in the morning he disappears into 
tlte labyrinth of Bucktown alleys, rail- 
road beds and industry lots, varying his 
routes to make it interesting, and returns 
five or six miles later. In the winter he 
also runs in the Chicago Avenue Armo- 
ry. two blocks from the downtown class- 
rooms of Loyola, (lop-clopping along 
the darkened corridors, he is known to 
workmen only as "the kid who runs in 
the halls." When the weather is good, 
as it almost becomes in the Chicago 
springtime, he lakes the "L " down to llie 
main campus- "He's really faster than 
the L." say.s Athletic Director Ireland, 
"but 1 suppose he likes to ride once in 
a while" — changes to his sweat suit, 
does 25 toe-iouchcs, and takes off for 
the lakcfront. There he often picks up 
a coterie of Dr. Maiiliard's young milcrs 
from St. Ignatius. He gives them point- 
ers. and they admire his style. One boy 
recently ran into a light pole admiring 
his style. 

Of all the demons that drive a miler. 
the most persistent is the conditioning 
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program ho sets for himself. Rather than 
shirk, It. he would sooner cat brickdust. 
At 7:.t0 in the morning after their race 
at Compton, both O'Hara and Rurlcsort 
were out in the park near the Sheraton 
West, running their separate ways. 

In his persisting effort to be one of the 
fellows. O'Hara will take an occasional 
beer, or slay out until 12. and he has be- 
come. ifi h/s new worldK fiishion. a danc- 
ing fool ("I can keep going and going. 
\ou know"), but Ifhisconvictionsabout 
.Spartan li% ing .sometimes bend. lhe> are 
unbreakable. "Baseball players, for ex- 
ample. aren't really athletes." he sass in 
ii moment of .stern rellection. "You read 
about guys like Bo Belinsky out boo/ing 
it up c\er\ night, and like that. I think 
probably the worst guy on our team is 
in Isetlcr shape than most baseball play- 
ers. you know?" Once Tom has begun 
his program, there is no slopping him. 
Icicles have formed in his eyebrows as 
he pounded along on raw winter days. 
"Running." says Nora O'Hara, "is 1 ent 
for Fom." 

There is some question as to w hat sys- 


tem. or system. Tom subscribes 

to. other than his own. (Nobody trains 
with a miler. of course, unless it is an- 
other milcr.) Don -Nmidei was his fresh- 
man eoacli at Loyola and. though he 
inoNcd on to l^ePaul to become liead 
coach, he fias maintained inlluence. 
‘■.-\midei yells at Tom." says a friend. 
' and Tom likes to be yelled at. It keeps 
him going." 

",\midei reads a lot of books." says 
O'Hara. He s;iys ho follows the two-part 
series .Amidei outlines' strength through 
cross-country running Tom has been 
chased oil' the lincst law ns by custodians 
and off ihe best expressways by cops — 
and then speed work in volume. Where 
O’Hara departs from. say. a Jim Beatty 
or other milers coached by the fine Hun- 
garian expatriate, Mihuly Igloi. is in his 
speed work. He will run quarter miles 
.\/fMuT than his capacity. He will do as 
m.iny as 16 quarter miles in one workout, 
running e.ich in 62 to 64 seconds. Beatty 
might do tliem at 56 seconds. O'Hara 
believes this makes Beatty susceptible 
to injury. 


There is a decided difference, loo. in 
the approach to a race, igloi teaches that 
you run against the clock and the result 
will take care of itsell'. Dyrol Burleson, 
on llie other hand, runs only to win. He 
does not give a nickel's concern for Hashy 
times. .All fie cares is that his time is 
better than anyone else's who might be 
on the track wiih him. 

O'Hara is sometimes torn hetweeu the 
two iheories. Igloi. watching him lose to 
Burleson for the sixth lime, said he was 
convinced O'Hara nceiled lo follow -or 
even set a faster pace. "He must have 
tempo. A slow pace is not good for him. 
it is good for Bijjlc.son. He nnisi run. 
run. run." 

The prohlem is enough to give a log- 
ical. successful miler insomnia, or night- 
mares. Logical, successful miler Tom 
O'Hara says he Joes lie awake mulling 
it over and worrying about it, but vvhen 
he dreams he does not dream ahoul it. 
"When 1 dream." says ( )'Hara. blushing 
wildly. "I dream about girls." Fhere are 
times vvhen even the best logic breaks 
down. END 
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“Getting to first base” is a universal idiom now, 
as much a part of the language of romance — 
on business — as it is of baseball. In the sport 
itself, the 90 feet to first remain the prime 
challenge for every man who steps to the plate. 
It is a tantalizing distance that takes even the 
fastest about 3.5 seconds to run — or just the 
time it takes for most balls hit to the infield 
to be fielded and thrown to first for a close 
play. So close are those plays that umpires use 
both sight and sound to arrive at a decision; 
they watch the runner’s feet and listen for the 
blunt slam of the ball in the first 
baseman’s glove. The race between man and 
ball, viewed in a unique manner or from an in- 
teresting angle as it is on the following pages, 
can be a provocative scene. On a rare occasion, 
too, it results in a portrait of remarkable grace, 
like this one of Mickey Mantle straining his 
powerful though oddly fragile legs in battle 
with the immutable dimensions of the diamond. 
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PITCHER BILL DAILEY BEATS VIC DAVALILLO TO FIRST BUT PROPS THROW 





If the Amoco 120 doesn’t do what we say, the guarantee says what we’ll do. 


We say an Amoco, 120 Super Tire outdoes every other tire we’ve tested, and we've tortured tires by the truckload. 
We make the AMOCO 120 to outrun them. Outwear them. Outlast them. We're so sure it will, we wrote the strongest 
tire guarantee you've ever read. (This one. you can understand,) We put no time limit to adjustments on road hazards 
or quality. None. The first 24 months, we give you a choice between adjustment on time or tread wear. We expect 
you’ll take whichever favors you. If you v/ear out an AMOCO 120 in two years (just tryl), we'll prorate it on a new one! 
Who honors our super guarantee on AMOCO 120 Super Tires? Thousands of American Oil dealers, ^ 
nearly everywhere. You expect more from American— and you ggt it. YoUf American Oil Dealer American' 
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BUSIEST VOICE IN 
A BUSY, BUSY CLAN 

by BARBARA LA FONTAINE 


It belongs to Gladys Heldman, wife and mother of champions. She 
publishes, edits and alt but hand*delivers 43,000 copies of ‘World 
Tennis’ each month and stiil finds time to play a good game herself 


H e threw me out of the hedroom last 
week." Gladys iicldman said. "Ask 
him about ihat." 

"He" is her husband. Julius, who is 
product-development manager for Shell 
Oil in New >ork. and it was not really 
(iladys but only her magazine that he 
threw out of the bedroom. LIe\en years 
earlier her mother had to throw her out 
of the house for the same reason- the 
magazine was taking up too much room, 
Mrs. fleldman is the publisher of World 
Tennis. She is also editor — in lolo. not 
just in chief— and the art department, 
layout dcptirtmcni. advertising depart- 
ment. copy department and circiihiiion 
department. She no longer, however, has 
to stick on the labels. 

The tennis world is one in which en- 
thusiasm too often boils down to a mess 
of spites, cliques, feuds, factionalism and 
internecine warfare, and probably no 
voice cuts across all the nonsense like 
Gladys lleldrnan’s. This alone would be 
useful to tennis, but the list of her addi- 
tional services is long. It includes, in 
1 959. guaranteeing the promoters against 
loss to save the 56lh installment of the 
indoor nationals when the L’Sl TA had 
voted not to hold it. The event, which 
has never been a moneymaker, nerted 
S8.0(K) under Gladys’ handling. She has 
airlifted amateurs from all over the world 
to U.S. tournaments, finding them spon- 
sors and accommodations, transporting 
them, feeding them and keeping them 
amused. She established the now an- 
nual Tennis Ball, "because there wasn't 
any party for the players." and "no par- 
ty" is, to Gladys Heldman. a most un- 
fortunate state of affairs. (Her latest ef- 
fort to guard against any dangerous lack 
of parties is the sponsoring of a regular 
series of dinners honoring famous ten- 
nis players.) It was Gladys who engi- 
neered the massive benelit for Art Lar- 
sen. critically injured in a motorscooter 
accident in 1956. Crowds were turned 
away from New York's Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory, and the money raised 
has been the principal line of defense for 
Larsen's medical expenses. "She's the 
friend in need of every tennis player in 
the world." Julius says of her. 

Her magazine. World Tenni.s. is a val- 
uable forum for airing tennis problems 
and squabbles, to say nothing of Mrs. 
Heldman's own views, and it is accurate 
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and comprehensive, internaiional in 
scope but intimate in tone. The circula- 
tion is up to 43.000. which is more than 
any other tennis maga7inc has ever com- 
manded. It got there because Gladys 
worked 22-hour days and seven-day 
weeks and sank into it, she estimates, 
some SIOO.OOO over the past decade. 
•'I’m going to pay me back.” she says, 
“but right now there arc too many things 
I want to do." 

If Julius Hi Id.nan threw M 'orltl Tennis 
out of the bedroom, it was not because 
he himself doesn't care for the game. 
Julius is a perfectly remarkable tennis 
player. He did well on the circuit before 
he left it at the age of 19. and perhaps 
he did even better afterward when, as 
much less than a weekend player, he de- 
feated such comjx’titors as Jack Kramer, 
Ted Schroeder and Herbie Flam. He is 
still not even a weekend player, but in 
Salisbury. Md. last February he won the 
national indoor senior championship. 

Naturally, the Hcldmans’ two girls 
play tennis, and they play it very well. 
In 1958, when the girls were 12 and 13, 
The New York Times quoted Ciladys 
as saying that she and Julius played to 
beat them by big fat scores. “That keeps 
them in line." she sttid. “Anyway, we 
couldn't stand losing to such little girls." 
Carrie and Julie went to tennis camp at 
Hamiramck, Mich, until, in their mid- 
teens, they decided they were too old for 
camp, “so they went ofT on the circuit 
with some other kids." Gladys says. 
“Carrie's strokes were pretty unortho- 
dox — not that we make too much of or- 
thodoxy— but she suddenly got the idea 
that she wanted classical strokes, and 
she asked if she could go to California 
to study with my old coach. Tom Stow. 
What he did with her in a month was 
unbelievable. She probably has the best- 
looking strokes in the family." Carrie, 
now 19. was twice Canadian girls'cham- 
pion and has some 40 trophies in the 
cellar from the years w hen she was feel- 
ing so earnest about her tennis. She is 
feeling less earnest now and has virtually 
left the competitive play to her sister, 
1 8-year-old Julie M {“M" to distinguish 
her from her father, who says, reason- 
ably, "I call her Julie. There's no doubt 
in my mind who I mean”), 

Springy, wiry little Julie M is the na- 
tional junior champion and the 10th- 


ranked American woman. Her game is 
solid again, after a wavery spell two 
years ago. “I hit a peak," she says. “I 
won the TVI [Tennessee Valley Invita- 
tion], the Southern, the Tri-State, and I 
got to the finals of the Western and the 
semis of the Clay Courts, and then I had 
a huge slump. I hate playing badly. I Just 
bate it. I've gotten to the point now 
where if I play w'ell I don't even mind los- 
ing so much. But if you play badly all the 
time, how arc you going to stand ill" 

She's not the only Heldman to have 
grappled with that problem. In 1954 her 
mother played at Wimbledon. Not cen- 
ter court — in fact, a very remote court — 
and she went down 6-0. 6-0 before a 
gallery of three. One of them was Julius. 
Gladys wept, and Julius shouted to her. 
“It's all right. Gladys, I still love you. 
Only not as much." 

This moment survives in Gladys' an- 
swer now to Julie M. who says, “I call 
up crying and say, ‘Mommy. 1 lost,' and 
she says, ‘Tough luck, kid. What's the 
matter? Do you think we don't still love 
you?' " 

Perhaps, in a way. Gladys' game 
is the most remarkable in the family. 
Granted, her once ranking first in Texas 
probably was the high point of her com- 
petitive career, but she never held a 
racket until after her marriage, and she 
was never taught to use it until after the 
birth of both girls. This did not prevent 
Gladys from coaching tennis, however, 
before learning how to play the game. 

Gladys, the daughter of a New York 
lawyer and jurist. George Z. Medalic, 
graduated from Stanford, with straight 
A's, on June 14, 1942. On June 15, 1942 
she married Julius Heldman. Julius was 
an instructor in chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley, and 
Gladys took her master's there in medie- 
val history, intending to go on for her 
doctorate. “But I saw an ad," she ex- 
plains, “saying 'Wanted: Full Profes- 
sors.' It was a little college, the Williams 
Institute in Berkeley. Well, Juli was an 
instructor, so of course 1 wanted to be a 
full professor. 1 became a full professor 
of mathematics, and 1 taught a course 
in the history of Western civilization 
and second-year math — calculus and 
differential equations— and I hadn't had 
first-year math. I would assign problems 
blithely that I couldn't do, and my hus- 


band had his Ph.D. in physical chem- 
istry and he wouldn't help me. That's 
how I learned mathematics. [“1 did 
too help her," Julius says.] And 1 coached 
tennis, and I was five months preg- 
nant, all for SI. 25 an hour.” It was a 
year later that she got around to being 
instructed by Tom Slow. “A great, 
great coach," she says fervently. “He 
taught Don Budge." 

The Heldmans were doing a lot of 
moving around in those curly years of 
their marriage. During the war Julius 
was tapped for the Manhattan Project, 
and they left Berkeley for Oak Ridge. 
Tenn. There were men there he had 
known at Cal, but “everything was so 
secret the .scientists couldn't even talk to 
each other about it," he says of opera- 
tions. It was in this atmosphere that a 
limousine drove up to the lab one day 
and a chauffeur told Heldman ominous- 
ly. “Dr. Lawrence wants to see you.” 
Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence was the top 
civilian in the electromagnetic separa- 
tion project at Oak Ridge. He had in- 
vented the cyclotron and won a Nobel 
Prize, and Julius was paralyzed. “I trot- 
ted out thinking. ‘What have I done? 
My God. I'm a spy!' But it turned out 
that Dr. Law rence was a tennis nut. They 
drove me home to pick up some tennis 
clothes, and I played with him about 
every two weeks at the high school." 

After the war the Heldmans returned 
to Berkeley and resumed life at the usual 
pace. Gladys was turning into a mono- 
maniac. “Those were the days," she re- 
calls. “when 1 just couldn't wait to go 
to bed so it would be time to get up 
again and play tennis. I played eight 
or nine sets a day. I would often play 
two tournaments at the same time. I 
remember once in Long Beach 1 played 
on a Sunday morning in the finals of 
the singles, doubles and the mixed, and 
then I drove to Santa Monica and in the 
afternoon I played the first round of the 
singles, doubles and mixed. And then, if 
there had been a vacant court. I assure 
you I would have practiced." 

It was after the war that Julius decided 
to leave teaching to go with Shell Oil and 
to write a definitive text on glassblowing. 
His early research — on the photolysis of 
acetaldehyde — had required him to blow 
his ow n scientific glass. “Acetaldehyde," 
Julius says, “is a very fussy, touchy ma- 
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Should you 
have treads 
on the 

of your tires? 



Testing teams have proved that 
new patented* Dunlop Safety- 
Shoulders give you a definite 
margin of driving safety, Safety- 
Shoulders are treads on the 
sides of the tire. They climb 
down pavement edges and right 
back up without losing their grip. 
There's no sudden lurch if you 
drop off the edge of the road. 
Safety-Shoulders track back to 
solid pavement, safely, smoothly. 
They lean into turns, give you 
sideways traction where ordi- 
nary tire treads quit, especially 
at high speed or on wet roads. 
Someday all tires may have 
treads on the sides. Meantime 
you can get Safety-Shoulders on 
popularly-priced GOLD SEAL 
tires. By Dunlop, of course . . . 
the people who invented Safety- 
Shoulder tires. Check the Yellow 
Pages for your nearest dealer. 

Patent =-3.024,825 

DUNLOP 

Buffalo. New York 
Dunlop, known 'round the world 
fortfvallty tiret and tporting groodi 
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icrial. If you don’t trout it \ery curo- 
fully. thinyi huppen to it." W hon ho got 
to Ouk Ridgo ihore hud boon more fussy, 
touchy nmtcrials, and only one other 
glassblower. "Glassblowing made terri- 
ble demands on our time." he said. "I 
considered teaching a class in it. but 
there \s as no text. No\s , this is like Gladys 
and me: I took off two months and 
w roie the book, and I ran into the dean 
of chemistry at Cal and told him I’d 
written a book on glassblowing. He said 
Prentice-Hall wanted it and they gave 
me 51,000 in advance, and Gladys spent 
it the next day on a grand piano." Who 
played the piano in the Hcldman fam- 
ily? ‘‘Absolutely nobody. But Gladys 
thought our living room in Berkeley 
needed a grand piano." Julius said. “We 
sold it when we moved to Texas." 

Shell sent Julius to Texas in 1949. 
The Meldmans took a small farm in 
Genoa, outside of Houston and a long 
drive from the tennis courts — which did 
not prevent Ciladys from negotiating 
the distance once or twice a day. The 
girls learned to ride there. “Bareback." 
Ciladys says, “because we never had time 
to saddle the horses." They boarded 
some racing mares, tried to raise turkeys, 
kept two cals. Iphigcnia and Agamem- 
non. and bought a pig. “The kids named 
him Uncle Willie. They had an Uncle 
Willie — he was a real uncle," Ciladys 
says, “and when the family found out 
all hell broke loose," 

".A pig is bought for a purpose." 
Julius went on. as if to avoid the more 
painful as|>ects of this, “to get rid of 
garbage on a place where you don't have 
garbage disposal. At first it couldn’t cat 
all of it. but within weeks wc had to 
buy food for it." 

Most of the turke>s died of pneu- 
monia and. what with having to buy 
food for the garbage disposal, the Hold- 
mans were not the compleat farmers. 
BiJi they were busy. Ci)ady.s was orgun- 
i/ing the Texas Davis Cup team, which 
included Julius, helix Kelley, Bobby 
Kamrath and Howard Stari/man. They 
played a team of U.S. Davis Cuppers: 
Gardnar Mullov, Billy Talbert. Frank 
Shields and Sidney Wood. Gladys says, 
“The U-S. just edged u.s out. But it was 
close. If live points had gone the other 
way, Texas would have won." 

-Another thing Ciladys was busy with 
was a single mimeographed sheet called 
TVic Houston Tenuis News, which she 
scribbled herself and which a Mr. Turner 


in Houston mimeographed for nothing. 
Ciladys would force it upon everyone. 
The Iloiislou Tennis News grew into a 
four-page printed affair, and in 1951. 
moving relentlessly forward, it became 
something she called the romul-up. The 
eight-page roiiiui-iip went to 16 pages. 
The players wrote for it. “In Gar’s col- 
umn," Gladys recalled of Mulloy, "he 
used to blast the L'SLTA." Billy Tal- 
bert used to defend it, Gladys added 
gossip columns and some short stories— 
“pretty silly." she says of those, thought- 
fully — and made up crossword puzzles 
and Double-Crostics, The latter were 
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not so mucli silly as illegal, being copy- 
righted. but she did not lind that out 
until later. 

Characteristically. Ciladys’ idea of fun 
was becoming a great deal of work. She 
wrote ihe rouiitl-iip. got it printed, hand- 
ed it out and found herself mailing cop- 
ies as well. She sal up at nigiu to cut 
address platc.s on a typewriter and. w ith 
her trusty blliotl hand addresser, hand- 
tiddrcssed roiiinl-ups. “I hand-stamped 
them," she -says. “Two hundred of them 
—the people in the apartment below 
used to complain. I could hear them 
with the broom, going ‘clonk!’ " To- 
ward the end Gladys was selling her pub- 
lication. not giving it away. T/ie eouml-up 
ended in 1953. and ^^'ol■ld Tennis began 
whenCiar Mulloy said to Ciladys, "Why 
don’t we do a magazine?" 

“Gar said he would lake care of gel- 
ling the ads. and 1 could do the writing.*’ 
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Have you noticed 
how many Scotch-drinkers 
prefer Chivas Regal? 


Provided you’re buying. 


People who swear l)y Scotch X often change their 
aliejiiance at tlie sij'ht of our s(juat bottle. 

Untortunately. the sw itch to Chi\ as Regal tends to 
stop short at their wallets. 

'two dollars more a bottle, there’s the rul>. 

(Naturally, most of them lind that (Ulier people’s 
Chivas is (piite peerless in character. Jt’s 12 years old, 
and i)ri/{e Cllenlivet whiskies from Scotland’s oldest 
distillery go into it.) 

Xe.vt time you observe the j)henomenon w e’re talking, 
about, explain how little two dollars per bottle works 
out to per drink. 

'i'hen your hospitality may be returned in kind. 



Ford-built quality interiors take hot dogs 
and mustard-with relish. 


V 




Richer, longer-lasting upholstery and carpeting is another 
reason why Ford-built means better built. 

Young sluggers don’t faze the rugged beauty of today's 
Ford-built interiors. 

Those leather-like new vinyls have a 20% thicker face over 
,a 40%o heavier backing, Developed by Ford Motor Company 
research, they resistsun, tearing and soiling better and clean 
easier than any in the industry. 

Ford Motor Company is so particular about vinyls it makes 
most of its own. Its plant is the third largest in the world. 


The vinyls are so superior, top furniture makers buy them! 

Or take the fabrics. Even in the least expensive Ford-built 
car, seats have a 100% nylon face. 

Carpeting, too, is amazingly long-wearing. For example, 
in the Comet Caliente, you get a thick loop pile nylon and 
rayon weave you'd be proud to have in your home. 

Wherever you look inside a Ford Motor Company car, 
you'll find beauty made durable. Further proof that today 
Ford-built means better built. . . be it cars, trucks, tractors 
or farm implements. 



u..:iA u..:u mustang-falcon-fairlane-ford-thunderbird 

rOrCl'bUllt mGSnS DGtt6r DUIIt comet-mercury-uncolncontinental 

MOTOR COMPANY 


Tliese 3 tests prove 
First National City Travelers Cheeks 
are “Better Than Money” 


Why are Citibank Travelers Checks the best way to carry money 
anywhere? Actual tests, shown below, demonstrate three specific 
reasons: ready availability . . . immediate acceptability . . . on-the- 
spot refimdability. fn case of loss, Western Union Operator 25 
directs you to thousands of U.S. refund points. There are thou- 
sands more abroad... and hotels there can direct you to the near- 
est one. Backed by the bank that’s first in world-wide banking, 
Citibank Travelers Checks cost just a penny per dollar. 



Test No. 1— Refundability— in London 

For ihis lest, Miss Isabella M. Cunningham, of New York City, actually burned 
S200 worth of Citibank Travelers Checks. Directed to a nearby Bank of New Zea- 
land branch by her hotel, Miss Cunningham received a full refund on-the-spot. 



Test No. 2— Acceptability— in Manila 

The Robert D. Highs, of Medina, Ohio, found many fascinating items to buy in 
the Sampaguita Crafts Center. They also found their Citibank Travelers Checks 
most welcome as payment... just as they had been for their every travel need. 



Test No. 3>'-Availability— in Amarillo 


Rancher T. I.. Roach, Jr. carries Citibank Travelers 
Checks at home and on frequent (rips. Finds them 
easy to buy at the Amarillo National Bank. Takes 
just minutes at banks everywhere. 



At the World’s Fair! 


All three advantages. Here, too, you'll find FNCB 
Travelers Checks easy to buy... speedily accepted 
...fully refundable. When you “Come to the Fair" 
carry them— relax and enjoy the funl 



OFFICIAL TRAVELERS CHECK 
NEW YORK WORLDS FAIR 1964-65 
Mtmher ftderal Depom Iniutance Corporation 




VOICE OF WORLD TENNIS conlmueJ 


Gladys explains. “So ue did. and the 
first few years we lost thousands of dol- 
lars. One month it would lose 54,000, 
the next month it would lose S6.000. Gar 
and 1 were putting out so much money! 
The third year we were turned down 
again by all the big advertisers, and we 
knew it would cost us another 540,000 
or 550.000. and he said. ‘Lefs quit. I 
just can't afford this.* But ! couldn't 
quit." 

The first issue of ttor/c/ Tennis had 
come out in Houston, but Shell trans- 
ferred Julius again, this time to New 
York. “The next issues came out in 
Mother's apartment." says Gladj s. “She 
was in Europe. When she came home 
and saw her apartment — players running 
in and out, and printers delivering things, 
she said. 'I love you very much. dear, 
but why don't you get an office?’ So we 
found an office that had been a candy 
store; we never did take down the sign." 
The candy store was small. “I remem- 
ber." daughter Carrie says, “that when 
there were live of us in there stuffing 
envelopes we couldn't move our elbows." 

“I used to go there at 6 in the morn- 
ing." Gladys says, “andget homeat 4 the 
next morning. For the first year I never 
went out at night, and 1 worked week- 
ends." The idea of Gladys working 
nights and weekends will bring tears to 
the eyes of her friends. "This is the only 
family in the world." Carrie says, “where 
I wait up for my mother to get in." 

“That was the only time my husband 
ever really complained," Gladys went 
on pensively. “The candy store was up- 
stairs over a little old man who sold ice 
in the summer and kero.senc in the win- 
ter. and the kerosene came up through 
the floor. You were afraid to light a 
match, and I recked of it. I'd come home 
and ask my husband. 'But why don't 
you want to kiss me?’ ” 

Even with a good secretarial assistant 
and the labor of everybody she could 
dragoon into stuffing envelopes, Gladys 
was working long days and weekends 
and not going to parties. She was com- 
ing home from the Skonk Works to an 
olfactorily unappreciative husband, and 
she was still losing money. 

In 1954 things looked up a bit. Sidney 
Wood came up to the candy store and 
looked (and smelled) around. “Your 
office isn't very charming." he observed 
mildly, and invited Gladys and her mag- 
azine to move over to his laundry. "It 
was really spacious!" Gladys recalls. 

eonlinuetl 


Do you 
always 

feel 

under- 

clubbed 

(with a driver)? 


Then get the Black Dot. 

Designed in the proud tradition of Spalding's 
Distance Dot, it's the quickest way to get maxi- 
mumdistancebetweenyou and your shot. Hit it. 
Hear its clean, sharp click. 7t even sounds like 
distance. And it should. From its high-energy 
center to its lively white cover, the Black Dot 
unleashes all the distance you deserve. Play it. 
You have nothing to lose but your bogeys. 
Sold through golf professional shops only. 
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Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 

Venice, city uf canals and color- 
ful gondoliers, is just one of the 
many enchantments of Italy. 
Another is Galliano, the legendary 
liqueur, "distilled from the rays 
of the sun." Try a sip of its 
bright, sunny flavor. Galliano— 
the fine Italian liqueur that 
has conquered America. 


voice OF WORLD TENNIS contimed 

“The laundry trucks came and moved 
us. and we were there for two years. Un- 
til they tore it down. We got into the 
office by (he freight elevator, and we 
shared the space with a glove dyer. Mr. 
Imburgia. Mr. Imburgia and I still cx- 
cha nge Christmas cards. There w-as a par- 
tition, but it didn't go all the way up. 
and when he was dyeing gloves this great 
cloud would rise.*’ 

But a cloud of steam was an improve- 
ment over a total suffusion of kerosene; 
Gladys was. as usual, moving forward. 
Three years ago an accountant was doing 
her books and moaned. “What are you 
doing this for? It's impossible. You’ll 
never make any money.” “The next lime 
he came the books balanced, and he 
dropped dead.” Gladys said, with mixed 
emotions. (Actually it was a week or so 
later, not at that moment on the spot.) 

“This last year has been the very, very 
greatest.” Gladys says happily. "Forty- 
three thousand is the most any tennis 
magazine ever was. We have Mattie 
Clark — she takes all my dictation over 
the phone, and she answers the telephone 
and says ' World Tennis' and if they 
want the advertising department she 
says. 'Just a minute.' and she becomes 
Mrs. Harrison and says, 'Advertising.' 
Otherwise she's circulation. And wc have 
a girl to help her. and a great young boy 
named Jim. and I don't ever have to 
type an invoice anymore. 

“You know. I used to be able to re- 
cite all the states in alphabetical order 
and all the major cities and (he first-, 
second- and third-class postal rates to 
them all. 1 bet Mattie still can.” 

Mattie cannot, largely because, as she 
points out. she does not have to. The 
systems Gladys devised at the beginning 
function so effectively that the new scope 
of the magazine puts no strain on them 
at all. Gladys has even sliced through 
the mystique in which printers are wont 
to envelop themselves. “Oh. that can't 
be done. Mrs. Hcldman,” printers have 
said about something, shortly before 
they have found themselves doing it. 

Gladys Heldman happens to have 
been interested in putting out a tennis 
magazine. Had her interest been sheet 
metal or cookies, U.S. Steel or Nabisco 
would probably be trembling like leaves. 

“You're dealing with a mind, remem- 
ber.” Julius Heldman says. “I never ex- 
pected her to sit around like a lump. 1 re- 
member when she was working on her 
master's in history a lot of the source ma- 


eo PROOF LIQUEUR, IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS. INC.. HEW YORK, N. Y. OMcK&R, 196< 
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terial was. in medieval Lalin. and medie- 
val Latin is a very difTcrcnl language 
from regular Latin. Gladys found a book 
that was particularly helpful, because 
the text w’us printed in the medieval Lal- 
in on the left-hand page and medieval 
French on the right. One of ni> favorite 
memories is of Gladys’ mother visiting 
us and the iwo of them sitting side by 
side on the couch, her mother translating 
the Latin and (iladys the French. "Very 
good. C'.K.,’ Gladys Siiid when they fin- 
ished. 'You only made two mistakes.' " 
Gladys' mother is 80 years old. though 
she will .sometimes lie about her age. 
When Mrs. Viedalie lies about her age 
she claims to be 92. 

"Shewent to the Lniversity of Heidel- 
berg last summer." Citadys says, "and 
she wrote me. ’Darling. I’m in the top 
quarter of my class,' but I can't remem- 
ber now what she was studying. Tlic 
year before, she studied politics at Ox- 
ford. The year before that she went on 
safari. She had a Zulu guide, and she 
stayed in a mud hut. Just a looking sa- 
fari. She became a vegetarian when 1 
was about 10. but 1 think she's started 
to cheat. 

"She's been to Russia twice and to 
Franceahoul 25 limes — she's never stayed 
in the same hotel there twice. Shewent to 
India, just to sec the little towns; she had 
her Kleenex and her bottled water and 
Iter soap. Tuesday nights she goes lo 
French class. Her French is superb, but 
her accent is atrocious. She knows Lat- 
in. Greek, German. Italian — aside from 
that, she's no damn good." 

Obviously, on June 15. 1942 Julius 
Heldman acquired a formidable wife 
and mother-in-law. I'orlunaiely, he was 
quite formidable himself. 

Something of a prodigy, he entered 
UCLA at 15. where lie did brilliantly 
in chemistry and. as a 1 7-year-old soph- 
omore, won the national junior tennis 
championship. He took his doctorate in 
physical chemistry, and in 1942-43 he 
was a National Research Fellow. That 
brought him up to Gladys and that spell 
as instructor to her full professorship, 
but it was quite a short spell. 

"My husband is the best rider in the 
family." Cliidys says, looking at a pic- 
ture of Julius on a horse. "In fact, he's 
the best one in the family at everything, 
and he’s the only scientist who looks like 
he ought to be a movie star.'* 

"You should sec her in a bikini," says 
Juli, forgetting his wife’s mind. eno 
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Husky 


Galey&Lord 
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FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WHITE US AT 1407 BROADWA 


Regular 


PAPER’Ml 
PROfllE TRIO 


NOWI PICKTHEPENTO FIT YOUR GRIP! 

In writing, the grip make.s the difference! Now 
Paper Mate bring.s you three different shaped pens 
one designed to fit your grip. H usky Crip— a sturdy 
pen with real heft and weight. Regular Crip— the 
popular pen with weight and grip most people want. 
Slim Grip a .slender pen with a trim look and feel. 
Each pen, ju.st $1.95. 


PEOPLE 


The slate governors were con- 
centrating on politics Tor the 
most part at Iheir convention 
in Cleveland, and only a few 
found time to relax, One was 
John C'onnall) of Texas, who 
took in the harness races at 
Northlicld Park. Another was 
James Rhodes of Ohio, who 
managed to get half a dozen 
fellow governors out to Mu- 
nicipal Stadium, where they 
saw the Cleveland Indians 
split a doublehcader with the 
Washington Senators. The 
governors' ladies were really 
the better sportsmen; they 
went off to Pepper I’ike Club 
one day and had themselves 
a golf tournament. It rained 
for awhile and they had to 
huddle on the porch outside 
the mcn-only clubhouse, but 
when it stopped Mrs. Pat 
Brown of California won top 
honors and half u dozen golf 
balls with a net of 71. 

Golf is the big sport with 
most people in show' business, 
but Singer Johnny Mathis 
likes basketball, "f carry two 


basketballs in the trunk of my 
car." Mathis says. ’’I warm up 
lor every record session and 
every nightclub performance 
by playing basketball. You'd 
be surprised what it does for 
the vocal cords." 

Rumor said that Jackie 
O’leaso/i was going to tele- 
cast his comedy show next 
season from Miami so that 
he could be on hand to cam- 
paign the kennel of racing 
greyhounds he was supposed- 
ly planning to buy. But the 
real reason for the portly 
comic's move to Piorida is 
golf; he wants to play every 
day. He'll have a five-room 
suite at the Doral Country 
Club and an 18-holc course 
at his doorstep, and he is an- 
ticipating a long sunny win- 
ter of fairway weather. 

“You're forced to help out 
yourself if your croupier 
doesn't turn up," explained 
former Middleweight Cham- 
pion I'lTry Downes {hchnv) 
as he look over a gambling 



table at his club in London, ] 
Alongwith his casino, the 28- 
ycar-old fXswnes owns 34 bet- 
ting shops, a racehorse, a I9()l 
Rolls-Royce and roughly SI 
million. “I still like to box." 
said Terry. “Otherwise I 
wouldn’t be able to sleep at 
niglit." 

Lending a touch of somew hat 
grimy glamour to A. J. Foyi's | 
pit crew at the Player’s 2()0 
sports car race at Mosport, 
Ontario was singer Kcelv 
Smith. Kecly’s presence 
pleased the crowd of 52.224. 
but she couldn't do much for 
Foyt's Scarab, which broke 
dow n. He had to abandon the 
race. 

Joseph Louis Barrow Jr., 
whose father. Joe Louis, was 
born in a one-story farmhouse 
in an Alabama cotton field 
and never got through high 
school, graduated from the 
exclusive <schola.slically and 
financially) University High 
School on the campus of the 
University of Chicago. The 
old heavyweight champion’s 
son plans to attend Boston 
University because. “1 like 
Boston. It is a very cultural 
city, and it has tremcndotis 
college facilities." 

Heard nightly over the pub- 
lic-address system at Dodger 
Stadium in Chavez Ravine is 
Pitcher Don Drysdale’s fust- 
selling recording of Ouv Love. 
"Sometimes." says the best 
right-handed singer in the Na- 
tional League, “I don’t even 
notice it." 

The youngest of his aclingand 
singing family. 24-ycar-okl re- 
cording star Ricky Nelson, a 
black-bell man in karate, an 
excellent surfer and once the 
fifth-ranked 15-and-under 
tennis player in the stale of 


California, has a new pastime 
— bicycles, bor their rirsi wed- 
ding anniversary, he and his 
wife Kris exchanged "sting- 
rays." little bikes with small 
wheels and big handlebars. "I 
also bought a track bike and 
a unicycle. ’■ said Ricky, “but 
I still have not mastered the 
line art of going backuard.s 
on the unicycle." 

After 14years of playing golf. 
Dr. Norman fopping. pres- 
ident of the University of 
Southern California, scored 
his first hole in one when he 
aced the 145-yard second hole 
at the California Country 
Club in Whittier with a live- 
wood. .Score another one for 
brains over brawn. Topping’s 
playing partner in their four- 
some, use football coach 
John McKay, needed a plain 
ordinary old par 3 to get from 
tee to cup. 

Tenor (.aurit/ Melchior. 74. 
packed his guns, kissed his 
brand-new bride goixlby and 
Hew otr to arctic Norway. 
>\alter O’Malley . hearing 
that the polar bears were run- 
ning. left the problem of the 
Dodgers’ woeful hitting to 
his subordinates and joined 
his friend the opera singer 
on his .safari to the .snow 
country. 

Delaware’s Attorney General 
David i*. Buckson had to 
forgo driving his crack pacer 
Coldwell Kid at Liberty Bell 
Park in Philadelphia in order 
to stay home in Delaware and 
flic entry in another race— 
the one next November for 
governor of the stale, tven 
with a substitute driver silting 
in the sulky, the 5-ycar-old 
K id Came steaming home first 
to win SI. 400 for his Repub- 
lican owner’s gubernatorial 
campaign fund. 



The rugged Scout is so different 

we need a whole booklet to tell you about it. 

And your free copy is waiting. 


Even the experts don't exactly know 
how to classify our tough little Scout. 
Simply because it isn't like anything else 
on wheels. 

People use it for nearly everything 
you can use a husky cargo hauler for, 
and lots of get-up-and-go fun things a 
car could never do. 

ft’s got guts and comfort and strength 
and power and a certain banty-rooster, 
ready-for-anylhing air about it that you 


just don’t get anywhere else. You can get 
it with either two-wheel drive (starting at 
just $1690,85*) or four-wheel drive. 

To tell you all about it we’ve put to- 
gether a big bright 16-page book of pic- 
tures and news and facts. If you're a 
parent, a farmer, a hunter, a Den 
mother, a millionaire, or just a guy who 
likes to go places you should read it. 

Mail the coupon for a copy, or see 
your nearest Internatio.nal Dealer. 


I THE BY INTERNATIONAL’ HI. 

International Harvester Company, Dept. SI, P.O. Box 7333, Chicago 1, Illinois 
I All right, send it! I'd like to know "ALL ABOUT THE SCOUT!" 

j Nome - 

j Address 


I City Zone State | 

I J 







SPORTING LOOK 


GEARED FOR 
CUP RACING 



PHOTOGRAPHS ST JAY MAISTL 


UNHOOKING THE HEADSAIL, CREW- 
MEN DON SARDGETT AND NEVILLE 
DIAS ARE HlGHLV VISIBLE IN BRIGHT 
GLOW OF THE MORGAN ONE-PIECE 
DECK SUIT ($45) AND PULLOVER 
($25) WITH A COTTON-KNIT LINING. 


Rail (down in a Bermuda blow (above), 
the crew of the sloop “Force Seven" 
tests John Morgan waterproofs, Eng- 
land’s best foul-weather gear, avail- 
able to U.S. deep-water sailors for the 
first time this America’s Cup summer. 

CONTINUCO 
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SPORTING LOOK conllntifd 


THE MORGAN WATERPROOFS 

The sailing gear worn here by Bermuda Skipper 
Warren Brown and his crew is ihc best ever de- 
signed for ocean racing. This summer for the first 
time it is being brought across the ocean for U.S. 
yachtsmen. It is made by John Morgan and Sons 
of Cowes and Southampton, England, a firm 
founded in 1820 that holds a royal charter: it lil- 
ted out the crew' of Prince Philip's yacht Bliic- 
hoiilc. The men of the two British contenders for 
the America's Cup — Kurrewa and Sovcreif’it— 
wear Morgan waterproofs. Morgan gear isexeep- 
tional because it is made of tough, non snagging, 
coated nylon weighing four ounces to the yard, 
and it is as waterproof as man has ever made a 
woven fabric. The clothes fit snugly but comfort- 
ably about the neck, wrists and ankles, using 
such devices as adjustable snap fasteners and 
elastic bands. Pockets have deep flaps that fold 
over like envelopes and keep water out. Many are 
taped with strips of Velcro to keep them tightly 
sealed. Hefty, easy-lo-pull zippers arc made of 
noncorroding nylon, and the ones on Jackets are 
covered by storm flaps. There are drawstrings at 
neck, waist and jacket bottom. The unique one- 
piece deck suit is designed for the comfort of the 
offshore sailor. Most waterproofs arc available 
in royal blue. red. yellow or fluorescent orange. 
The last is the most visible color in the spectrum 
and is worn as a precaution by oceangoing sail- 
ors. Other Morgan specialties, such as dress blaz- 
ers. white flannels, caps, oiled-wool sweaters and 
shirts made of terry toweling, arc imported by 
SailorandShopkecpcr Richard SullivanofOyster 
Bay on Long Island. Seawaiihaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club harbor. Sullivan's firm. Bradford- 
Law, is the U.S. agent for the Morgan line. All 
the gear shown here is available in small, medium 
and large sizes, and can be ordered by mail. A 
small-size garment will fit a size-12 lady sailor. 


STORM COAT ($38) AT TOP RIGHT HAS 
A NYLON ZIPPER. A BUTTON-OVER FLAP, 
A COTTON LINING, WATERTIGHT CUFFS. 

YELLOW SLICKER ($45) WORN BY SKIP- 
PER BROWN (LEFT) HAS A BLUE NYLON 
LINING AND VELCRO-SEALED POCKETS. 

A NYLON HOODED BIS ($6) IS WORN BY 
HELMSMAN (RIGHT) TO ADD PROTECTION 
FROM WAVES THAT SWEEP A COCKPIT. 
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MOTOR SPORTS/ Kenneth Rudeen 


After the Indianapolis fire: an argument 


Reforms in the 500 are certain to include better fuel tanks and limits on their size, but gasoline is unlikely 
to be prohibited despite some stiff opposition. The track might be widened somewhat to ease pileup dangers 


As Indianapolis began to grapple last 
^ sveek with the problem ol' averting 
disastrous fires of the kind that killed 
Eddie Sachs and Dave MacDonald on 
Memorial Day, these things became 
likely: 

1) New, extremely rigorous design 
and construction standards will be ap- 
plied to fuel tanks. 

2) Gasoline, the fuel feeding the Mac- 
Donald-Sachs fire, probably will not be 
barred, despite some Indy men who be- 
lieve it unduly hazardous. 

3) A maximum capacity for fuel tanks 
will be set — possibly one size for gaso- 
line tanks and another, larger, size for 
alcohol tanks because of alcohol's low 
mileage. 

4) The track itself may be widened, 
JO give overtaking drivers a better chance 
of avoiding an out-of-control car such 
as the one driven by MacDonald. Sachs 
was the third Indy fatality in 10 years 
in a multiple-car accident not of the 
victim's own making. Trouble ahead 
also claimed Bill Vukovich in 1955 and 
Pal O'Connor in 1958. 

As a sp)ccial committee headed by 
Kenneth Grimm, secretary to Speedway 
Owner Tony Hulman. started exploring 
the.se and other possibilities— the com- 
mittee is to make formal recommen- 
dations in September a clearer picture 
of the MacDonald accident was emerg- 
ing. First ofall, Mickey Thompson, build- 
er of MacDonald's Ford-engined car, 
scotched an .Associated Press story esti- 
mating the gasoline load at a fantastic 
100 gallons (some 600 pounds in a car 
weighing about 1,200 dry). "We carried 
45 gallons,” said Thompson, a fact veri- 
fied by Ray McMahan, the chief Mobil 


fuel specialist at Indy. Thompson said 
the gas was in a single rubber tank ex- 
tending most of the distance between 
the front and rear wheels on the driver's 
left. MacDonald had practiced with a 
nearly full tank, so unfamiliarity with 
his car’s handling in that condition was 
not a factor. 

But it was apparent that he had been 
doing some very enterprising driving in 
his less than two laps of actual racing. 
Me had started in 14th position, from 
the middle of the fifth row. He "lost 
it” — went into an out-of-control slide — 
immediately after a daring swoop past 
Troy Ruttman. the 1952 500 winner, in 
the middle of the northwest, or No. 4. 
turn. By then he had moved all the way 
up to seventh or eighth place, and as he 
passed Ruttman he was. according to 
official speedway observers, on the flat 
apron part of the track below the white 
line marking the edge of the banking. 

After a long, high-speed slide— he 
must have been doing 140 mph as it be- 
gan MacDonald hit the low concrete 
inner track wall approximately head on. 
The car slammed around backward, 
scraping along the wall. The fuel tank 
ruptured — precisely how is not known 
- and either sparks generated by the 
wall-scraping or the heat of the exhaust 
pipes or some other part of the car ig- 
nited a massive spray of gas. 

MacDonald's flaming car bounced 
backward into the middle of the track. 
Along came Sachs. As other veterans 
have done in such situations, Sachs may 
have chosen to accelerate hard as his 
best means of escape. If so, he hit Mac- 
Donald flush on the left side under full 
power, ramming directly into that fuel 


tank. Accounts differ as to how much 
fuel — also gasoline — Sachs had aboard 
in aluminum cells on either side of his 
cockpit — but .10 gallons were left after 
the fire was put out. His tanks did not 
explode. There was a small crossover 
tank above his legs that ruptured and 
spewed lire, and some gas apparently 
was drawn from the main tanks. 

Stationed around the speedway was a 
massive tirc-lighling and rescue appa- 
ratus including more than 200 men. nine 
crash trucks — pickups with both CO 2 
and dry-powder exiinguishcrs--four 
pumper fire trucks of the kind found in 
any city, and scores of extinguishers, 
both pow der and CO.«. 

One crash truck was rolling toward 
the scene from the infield between turns 
3 and 4 before the fire started: the crew' 
had spotted MacDonald's incipient 
slide. Another crash truck was just off 
the track at the disaster point. Cleon 
Reynolds. Indy's fire-protection chief, 
stationed more than half a mile away at 
the foot of the pits, started running to 
the fire when he saw it billow up. Ho says 
it took him perhaps four minutes to ar- 
rive and that by that time MacDonald 
had been removed and was on his way 
to the hospital. Rescuers had reached 
Sachs very early, he said, and had found 
him crushed in the wreckage and beyond 
any possible help. 

Ultimately all the crash and lire trucks 
were used. The lire was an ugly, stubborn 
one, taking about 30 minutes to put out. 
Lime was spread on the track to absorb 
pools of unburned gas and oil. 

Reynolds said he thought his men had 
done an excellent job. He doubted 
whether any additional equipment 
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would have been of much value, such as 
asbeslos suits of the kind used on air- 
craft carriers (and, indeed, in years past 
at Indy). Some drivers, however, were 
furious that not all of the lime had been 
swept up before the race was restarted. 
For three laps, said one. clouds of lime 
stirred up b}’ the cars made his vision 
“opaque" for 50 or 60 yards. 

But it was the presence of gasoline 
that excited the most outspoken wrath 
— and in turn equally outspoken defense 
of its use. The most influential anti-gas 
men were Bob Wilke, owner of Rodger 
Ward’s second-place Watson-built, 
Ford-powered racer, and Andy Grana- 
telli, ovvner of the three Novis. Ward’s 
was the only one of seven Ford-engined 
cars that burned alcohol rather than the 
gas specified by Ford. All the Offen- 
hauser-powered cars and the Novis 
burned an alcohol blend. 

The stand of the anti-gas wing, which 
included .Mechanics George Bignotii 
(for A. J. Foyt). Clint Brawnerand Herb 
Porter, was that gas ignited more read- 
ily than alcohol, burned hotter, was hard- 
er to put out and thus should be ruled 
out. In their collective opinion, a num- 
ber of drivers w ho had been rescued from 
alcohol fires would have been inextrica- 
ble if they had been in gas fires. 

They cited the pit fire in this year's 500 
from which Parnelli Jones escaped by 
diving from his car and, more urgently, 
the fiery crackup a week after the 500, in 
a race for the same cars at Milwaukee, 
from which Driver Jim Hurtubise was 
pulled out, albeit with critical burns. 
They did not, liowcver, mention the in- 
ferno in which Pony Bettenhausen died 
in practice for the 1961 race. 

Wilke did not attend the Indy meet- 
ing at which the Grimm committee was 
formed. Beforehand, however, he ripped 
off his own eight-point reform program, 
in which barring gas was a cardinal cle- 
ment. He would also, among other 
things, start speedway rookies like Mac- 
Donald at the rear of the Held (unlike- 
ly); limit fuel capacity to 45 gallons: ban 
the explosive, oxygen-bearing nitrate ad- 
ditives some mechanics blend with alco- 
hol; establish a minimum weight of 1,200 
pounds for racing cars (at last week’s 
meeting a minimum of 1,100 was offi- 
cially recommended); and put all pit 
fuel tanks underground. 

Eversone is agreed as to the desirabil- 
ity of stronger, more impact-resistant 
fuel tanks, but a large part of the racing 


world, routinely employing gas as fuel, 
vigorously opposes Wilke et al. on their 
anti-gas thesis. Alcohol was commonly 
burned in Grand Prix cars until 1958, 
when the International Automobile Fed- 
eration, the governing body for road 
racing, specifically prohibited it and 
named gas as the only admissible fuel. 
That rule was made to bring racing cars 
into closer relation with ordinary pas- 
senger cars, which do not, of course, 
burn alcohol. Arguments as to the rela- 
tive dangers of gas and alcohol in racing 
were considered at the time. 

“There is a built-in danger to Indian- 
apolis,” said Australia’s Jack Brabham, 
builder in England of the Brabham 
Grand Prix cars and driver of a rear- 
engine Indy Brabham-Offy. “and talk- 
ing about fuels is overlooking tlie main 
point. Taking petrol out of the cars is not 
going to make the race any safer. Alcohol 


season earlier. This had been considered 
long before the 500 fire. It is an impor- 
tant step warmly welcomed by interna- 
tional-minded U.S. racing fans, but is 
related to the fuel controversy only by- 
accident of timing.) 

Said Britain's John Cooper, builder 
of the Cooper cars, in one of which 
Brabham touched off the rear-engine rev- 
olution at Indy back in 1961 : “It’s abso- 
lutely useless racing on alcohol. You’ve 
got to run on the same fuel as lorries and 
cars to make sense of this game.” 

Bill France, boss of NASCAR — one 
of whose driving stars. Fireball Roberts, 
was badly burned in a gasoline fire in a 
recent racing accident — agreed with 
Brabham and Cooper (.nv Scorecakii). 
NASCAR stock cars burn gas, and will 
continue to do so. Their fuel loads arc 
limited by rule to 22 gallons. “Personal- 
ly,” said France. "I don't see any major 



SOURCE of 500 (ire was ihis 45-gallon rubber gasolirtc tank on Dave MacDonald's Thompson- 
Ford. f-ire started when car spun into wall, ivcanic an mferno when Fddic Sachs rammed tank. 


may be a little harder to ignite and a 
little easier to put out, perhaps 
but fuel is not the problem at all. That 
doe.sn'l even come into it. The trouble 
with Indianapolis is that the drivers, trav- 
eling at up to 190 miles an hour on a 
close-in circuit, cannot get out of the way 
when an accident happens. 

"VV'hat is needed is a look at the course 
and the capacity of the motor cars. If 
they reduced the engine capacity they 
wouldn't need to carry so much fuel, and 
that would be a move in the right di- 
rection.” 

(Another olficial Indy recommenda- 
tion last week, to be decided in Septem- 
ber, was the reduction of the 4.2-liier- 
cnginc maximum to 3 liters, to be effec- 
tive in 1967 and to coincide with Grand 
Prix engine rules licconting operative a 


differences as far as ignituble fuels are 
concerned. They’re all volatile." 

And at last week's Indy hearing, en- 
gineers for two petroleum companies 
supplying 500 fuel testified that they 
could not label gasoline more dangerous 
in racing than alcohol. On the evidence, 
it appears unlikely that the Wilke faction 
will succeed in having gas prohibited at 
Indy. What ;'.v certain is that Grimm's 
committee will look into the aircraft in- 
dustry's huge body of research on tank 
construction and protection and propose 
stringent new Indy regulations. Widen- 
ing the track, which has had the same 50- 
fcct-wide straights since it was built in 
1909 for 75-niph racers, is clearly desir- 
able but presents technical ditliciiltics 
and at the moment must he considered 
uncertain. end 
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BASEBALL Mark Kram 


He sends in the smoke for 
the green goose 

Translation: John Wyatt throws his fast bail for Chariie Finley 
ojust a sample of why his language is in a league aii its own 


S pend a few days around the Kansas 
City Athletics and their ball park, 
and you tend to suspect that the hand of 
Mack Scnncti is behind it all. It seems 
after a while that every Kansas City 
player looks like Joe E. Brou n perform- 
ing in some marvelous farce on film. 
There is something wonderfully unreal 
about it all, beginning with Charlie Fin- 
ley and the editorial campaign that he 
conducts against the Yankees — fences 
in left and right center carry messages 
comparingthe foul-linedistanccs in >'an- 
kec Stadium to those in his park. And 
then there is the rest of it: the yellow 
cab that transports bullpen pitchers to 
the mound, the flashing lights and fog- 
horns— exact replicas of those on the 
Queen Mary — that blast off after each 
home run, the shepherd and his flock of 
sheep in right field, the young ground- 
keepers who flit about like toy soldiers 
controlled by a central button. Add lo 
all of this Jimmie Dykes, daintily ap- 
pointed in a gold-and-grecn uniform, a 
substitute first baseman who catches pop 
flics in the middle of his head, an an- 
nouncer who seems genuinely startled 
after each victory, and it becomes quite 
evident that baseball ts far from being a 
serious business in Kansas City. “Yes, 
Fd say this is a happy ball club,” said 
Maimgei Ed Lopal (before he was fired 
last week), while Jim Gentile sang 
around the batting cage and Doc Ed- 


wards, the substitute first baseman, 
played catch wearing a mask and a bat- 
ting helmet. 

It follows then that John Wyatt, a re- 
lief pitcher who speaks a language all 
his own, should be a member of this 
team, but it docs not follow that he 
should be so consistently effective on a 
ball club that has been challenged to a 
game by a group of vendors. “In Wyatt 
and the ground crew,” says one critic, 
“you have the sum total of Kansas City’s 
cxcencncc." During one recent home 
stand, the only conspicuous performers 
on the field were the ground crew (it 
rained a lot). Ed Lopal walking to the 
mound and John Wyatt getting out of 
a cab and trudging lo meet him like a 
big bear in the middle of the Big Top. 
“Without Wyatt,” said Lopat, “we’d be 
in real trouble." 

It is diflicult to understand what other 
“real trouble” (he Athletics could e.xpc- 
ricncc. After 52 games the Athletics were 
17'/i games out of first place, mainly 
thanks to a pitching staff that is viewed 
as a magnificent example of imperfec- 
tion and inexperience. “If I lost a starter 
in the early innings,” said Lopat, “the 
game usually got out of hand. If we 
could stay close, or hold a slim lead 
around the seventh inning, we could pull 
Wyatt in and everybody knew that we 
at least had an even chance of winning.” 

With nine saves and three wins Wyatt 


had figured in I2of Kansiis City's 17 vic- 
tories. Last season he pitched 92 innings 
and recorded 19 saves to rank third 
among the league’s reliefers, impressive 
enough to interest Minnesota and De- 
troit, two clubs that could certainly use 
him right now. Since coming up to the 
majors in 1961 he has learned to throw 
a sidearm curve and a ihree-quavicr 
curve and a "fokc” ball, a pilch that 
seems to arouse the ire of everyone in 
the league. Players refer to it as one of 
the best spit balls around, "John, 
where’d you learn that pitch?” a man- 
agerasked him once. “Man, why I learnt 
that pitch in Puerto Rico during the win- 
ter,” said Wyatt. “Yeah, swimmin' in 
the Caribbean,” cracked the manager. 

Wyatt's best pitch is his fast ball, 
which he finally has learned to use with 
intelligence. “But the big thing I gotta 
do, man, is gel that curve ball over when 
I’m behind,” says Wyatt, “else 1 might 
as well go out and buy me a lunch pail 
and, man. that ain’t hittin' it.” 

Curiously, there has been little written 
about Wyatt in the daily press despite 
his success, his colorful patois, his sense 
of humor and easy nature but, as he 
says, “Ole John don't care. Me just in- 
terested in those hogs.” Says one K.C. 
official; “Wyatt probably doesn’t get 
any publicity because nobody under- 
stands what he’s saying. At first I 
thought 1 would need an interpreter." 

In the extraordinary lexicon of John 
Wyatt, dollars are hogs, smoke is his fast 
ball, food is grease, and “that ain't liii- 
tin’ it” is a negative reaction lo some- 
thing. Every conversation is strangled 
with unintelligible words that arc spout- 
ed with varying degrees of inflection. 
And you never arc sure who he is talking 
about. Here is a sampling of his com- 
ments. 

On A! Kaline; “Man, the Line is the 
best hitter anywhere. Ya got to do some 
scufflin’ with that guy. I le just grin at me 
all the time like he know he gonna hang 
me out to dry. You know, like you come 
from the side, almost turn your back to 
’em and send that smoke in from left 
field. Well, I'll tell ya, a lot of ’em give 
ya an inch or two. But, man. the Line, 
he just stay in there, and swoosh! Ya're 
leavin’ the game with an L, and Ole John 
don’t like them Ls, he just like them Ws 
and Ss.” 

On relief pitching: “Man, I like work- 
in' with the fire hose. Everything’s burn- 
in' in there, and Ole John come in with 
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SAYS WYATT: "THE GREEN GOOSE SAY, "SWEAT PLUS SACRIFICE EQUALS SUCCESS.' OLE JOHN GONNA BE A BIG HOG MAN. BABY" 


Ihc big hose and [whispering] put out 
lha' fire. But those big hitters, they gonna 
sting ya, too. Then John, he go home 
and turn on lha’ lowdown stuff, like 
James Brown's Oh. Baby Don't You 
Weep. 1 don’t get any Zson those nights. 
The be.st? Man. Radatz! He definitely 
open my nose." 

On Harmon Killcbrew: “Man, that 
Minnesota club got enough wood over 
there to build a house. .\nd the Breu', 
well, he like a big lumberjack cornin’ 


after me with a blade in his hand. He 
just stand up there and wave that stick 
like it's a big redwood. One time I give 
’im a pitch that couldn't be better, just 
where I wanted it, He’s fooled on it, 
and checks his swing. I look up. and 
that ball is done gone on a long trip, 
and he's standin' there with the nub of 
the bat in his hand. He's some strong. 
I fool him now and then, and he just 
shakes his head like he sayin', 'ril get 
ya.' Man, every time 1 see him I say. 


'Man. why ya pick on me like that?”’ 

On Charlie Finley: “That man been 
fair to me. He's the green goose, and 
1 can’t say anything bad about him. 1 
always go where the green goose flies. 
He got all the hogs, and Ole John gonna 
git some of 'em so he can go in style like 
the Tile goes." 

On Jim Gentile, alias the Tile: "He's 
the sweetest and cleanest guy in the 
league, man. He's some slick. Mohair 
suits, S40 shoes, while on white silk 

conlliiufil 
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Who 
put the 
Green Stripe 
on a Scotch 
whisky? 

Andrew Usher did, a 
bit uf an individual- 
ist. He made the first 
really light Scotch in 
1853. and marked it 
with the Green 
Stripe. Years later a 
lot of distillers began 
making light Scotch 
— but nobody ever 
made one better. 
Green Stripe doesn’t 
cost anything more. 
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BASEBALL coruinued 


shirts. And he can do some drinkin’, 
he can pick it up. ! mean, he can drink 
up any ball hit near him. AH the guys in 
our infield can drink.” 

On the Athletics: "Everybody want 
a piece of us. Why wc pull into a city, 
and they can't wait to git us to the park. 
We go into Cleveland, and Jim Grant 
say he’s sorry he didn’t meet us at the 
airport so he could drive the bus into 
town.” 

Everybody may want a piece of the 
Athletics, but very few opponents want 
anything to do with Wyatt when he is 
on the mound, and many people think 
he is going to get better. Says Lopat: 
"He’s not polished yet. But he can stay 
around eight or nine years if he works 
hard. When he came up all he could 
do was throw. Now he is becoming a bet- 
ter pitcher every time out. He kids around 
a lot, and he helps keep the club loose, 
but when he steps across that big line 
he’s all business. He’s a guy who knows 
where he is, and appreciates being in 
the majors. So many don’t, you know. 
Me wants to stay up because he knows 
what it is down there.” 

Indeed, Wyatt does know what it is 
like "down there,” and he always talks 
about the minors as if he were talking 
about the Black Hole of Calcutta. He 
spent eight years in the minor leagues, 
beginning with Hannibal in 1954 where 
he was released late in the season and 
given bus fare to Buffalo. The manager 
said he didn’t have "the equivalent of 
a major league fast ball.” In 1955 he 
joined the Indianapolis Clowns. “Man, 
I’ll tell ya, that weren't no ball,” he says. 
"Two dollar a day to eat on, two to a 
bed, a different town each night. A lot 
of times we be puttin’ our uniforms on 
in the bus. We traveled through 47 states 
that summer. Man, I’m sure glad to be 
up here because, baby, that ain’t hittin’ 
it down there.” Wyatt was in the Braves’ 
camp in 1956, and later he was sent to 
El Paso where the manager was prepar- 
ing to release him before even seeing him 
pitch. Fortunately for Kansas City, the 
manager ran out of pitchers and had to 
use Wyatt. The A’s eventually purchased 
his contract. And now Wyatt, who is 
29, receives SIO a day meal money and 
S15,000a year, and he drives around the 
city in a baby-blue Oldsmobile convert- 
ible wearing a wide-brimmed straw hat 
and a broad smile on his face. “Yeah, it 
swings up here,” he says. "But when i 
can’t eat any more dust I ain’t gonna be 


like a lot of guys. All my hogs gonna 
be invested in a ’partment house, and 
Ole John gonna sit back and jest collect 
the rent.” 

Big John walks alone 

Wyatt, who stands 6 feel and weighs 
200 pounds, says the difference between 
the minors and majors is "more sleep- 
less nights.” Yet, on the exterior he 
doesn’t seem to be the type who would 
fret over a poor performance. He sort 
of floats around the field, and when 
you look at him there always seems to be 
something missing, perhapsa sign around 
his neck saying: "Gone Fishin’.” He 
docs not mix too much with other play- 
ers off the field. “1 go by myself,” he 
.says. "I picked that up when I was a lit- 
tle kid. One day in Ypsilanti. Mich, this 
boy and 1 went to pay my mother’s 
light bill, and while I’m payin’ the light 
bill this boy is makin' like Willie Sutton 
on an iron. When I get home the police 
is waitin’ for me, and they say, ‘Man, 
where’s the iron?’ 1 say, ‘Man, I ain’t 
got no iron,’ I couldn't tell them who 
took it because this boy was my friend, 
so next thing I know I’m in juvenile 
court. Ever since, 1 go by myself. That 
way you ain’t responsible for nobody.” 
Wyatt’s favorite diversions arc pocket 
billiards and cards, but "nobody want 
any part of me any more,” he says. “I 
can’t find any more lames [translation: 
weak, players]. I use to carry my own 
stick around, but now everybody want 
me to give ’em out and take out after 
’em [translation: everybody wants a- 
handicap].” 

Wyatt had been recalling his youth 
while sitting in front of his locker in 
the Kansas City dressing room. Now 
he rose and walked down the ramp to 
the dugout. Big rain clouds hung over 
the park. Wyatt called to Ed Lop>at: 
“Boss, is Raymond gonna turn us loose 
today?" 

"No,” said Lopat. "Raymond’s not 
going to turn us loose.” 

“Who is Raymond?” a visitor asked. 

“That's the rain,” smiled Lopat. “He 
wanted to know if it will rain hard 
enough for the game to be postponed.” 

H. L. Mencken, when compiling his 
definitive study of the American lan- 
guage, would have dearly loved John 
Wyatt,collcctor of hogs, huntcrof lames, 
thrower of smoke and the only man on 
the Kansas City pitching staff who can 
get anybody out. end 
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BOATING /Wi/p'/! Whall 


‘American Eagle’ wings her way toward Newport 


Bill Luders’ new boat crushed her three rivals, 'Nefertiti,’ Columbia’ and 'Constellation,' during the first week 
of America's Cup trials, but in an unofficial race against a British tanker, she was almost crushed herself 


Dcfore the start of the America’s Cup 
^ trials on Long Island Sound, a good 
many sailing experts thought that the art 
of designing 12s had been carried to its 
ultimate point — that, in fact, there could 
be no drastic difference between the two 
new U.S. boats, Amerium Eagle and 
ConsielUirio/i. and the two old ones. 
Coliimhia and Neferiiii. “So closely re- 
lated are their shapes,” said one old 
sailor, “that the breadth of a pencil 
point would cover the lines of all com- 
peting f^s." Well, maybe so. but the mar- 
gins by which American Eagle, designed 
by Bill Luders, whipped all three rivals 
during the opening races of the official 
preliminary trials last week indicate dif- 
ferences somewhat larger than a pencil 
point, sharpened or blunt. 

In the first race of the round robin 
series, sailed under the critical eye of the 
New- York Yacht Club's selection com- 
mittee, American Eagle met Nefertiti. 
There was some reason to believe that 
Nefertiti, a surprisingly good boat in 
1962, would be even better this year. 
Nefertiti lost in the '62 trials when 
yVeatherly and light air combined to de- 
feat her. Since then all kinds of tricky 
modifications have been made to improve 
her light-air performance, including de- 
creasingher wetted surface and giving her 
a bigger mainsail. Ted Hood, herdesigner- 
skipper-sailmaker, now knows all her 
idiosyncrasies, theoretically giving him 
an edge on inexperienced 12-meter skip- 
pers sailing strange boats. Furthermore. 
Hood makes the best 12-meter sails in 
the world. Indeed. Nefertiti did .seem to 
sail well in light air. taking a brief lead 
early in the race, but Eagle beat her by 
3 minutes I second. 

It seemed likely that Constellatiaii 
would offer Eagle a sterner challenge in 
the second race. She is new and designed 
by Olin Stephens, whose name itself is 
worth a tenth of a knot. Indeed, Constel- 
lation raced well, but Eagle beat her any- 
way, by 1 minute 27 seconds. 


Then Columbia came under Eagle'% 
shadow. Nobody gave the 1958 cup de- 
fender much of a chance. Recently bought 
by Californian Pat Dougan and skippered 
by Walter Podolak, Cvlumhia was hur- 
riedly resurrected and rushed into the 
water just in time for the trials. Sailed by 
an ebullient California crew, fresh as 
orange juice, she lost to Eagle by a full 3 
minutes and 29 seconds. Several days 
later Columbia lost even more. Racing 
Eagle again, in gusts reaching 25 knots, 
Columbia's mast broke in two and she 
had to be towed back to port. 

Only one vessel seriously challenged 
Eagle all week and that was an 18,000- 
lon British tanker named Pariula. Partula 
came tramping up Long Island Sound 
minutes after the first race between Ae/er- 
r/r/and Eagle began and seemed intent on 
ramming the two boats. Skippers Hood 
and Bill Cox, cognizant of the rule that 


gives sail the right of way over power. 
Sailed righieouslyontheircollisioncoursc. 
In desperation, Partula's horn roared 
four times, paused, then three times more. 
Her bow wave began to melt as the en- 
gines went hard astern, but not a degree 
from her intended course did she waver. 
Nor did the 12s. It seemed quite possible 
that the U.S. was about to lose the Ameri- 
ca's Cup right there, the hard way. Then, 
like a blind Goliath, Partula permissive- 
ly stopped, allowing the two 12s to sail 
grandly across her looming bow . Round 
one to the U.S. 

At the close of the first scries of trials, 
this was the record for the four boats: 
Eagle, 5-0; Nefertiti, 2-3; Co/H/n/j/o and 
Constellation, 2-4 each. There are still 
two full months of trials ahead, and of 
course much can happen, but right now 
it seems likely that American Eagle is al- 
ready well on her way to Newport, end 
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LOST HEROES OE 

BY ROBERT CANTWELL 
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TOURING 


A Piltsbiirgh man with a well-mapped plan and some 


indomitahle women drivers are two little-known reasons why motoring became a national sport 


CONTINUES 
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LOST HEROES 


Aoity million people are expected to 
visit the New York World's Fair this 
year, 1.5 million are sure to stare at the 
bears in Yellowstone. Zion National 
Park will consider its gorge ungorgeous 
if it does not draw 700.000. and the 
lowliest Scenic Overlook is set to rival the 
drabbest Point of Interest in trying to be 
the first to break it.s attendance record. 
America, in short, is off on its annual 
highway march, and it is certain that it 
w ill go forth and w ill get back, all without 
knowing that it owes a debt to the in- 
genuity of a Mr. William Akin of Pitts- 
burgh and to the enterprise of such 
duster-and-vcil-cra motorists as Emily 
Post, who popularized touring for what 
it often still is — an adventuresome sport. 

It was Mr. Akin who thought of that 
unique U.S. institution, the free road 
map. and who thus became the founder 
of one of the smallest, most secretive, 
mo.st competitive and least credited seg- 
ments of the tourist business. 

In this modern age 200 million road 
maps a year arc being donated to U.S. 
motorists by oil companies. The object 
of this generosity is the 
same as it was half a cen- 
tury ago: give the Ameri- 
can tourist an idea that 
there is someplace he 
ought to sec, and he will 
not rest easy until he sees 
it. burning untold gas and 
oil in the process. At first 
the places to see were 
pretty basic stuff, say Chi- 
cago or Mount Hood. 

But then began a conflict 
among the companies to 
put more and better land- 
marks on their maps than 
their competitors could 
offer. The more America 
travels, the sterner the 
struggle gets. Anew Tide- 
water Oil Company map 
of New \'ork and Long 
Island, for instance, lists 
167 yacht and boat clubs 
that visitors may want to 
know about, 65 airports 
and seaplane bases, 184 


golf and country clubs and 435 Points 
of Interest. Some of these may be of 
doubtful interest to visitors from the 
provinces- seeing the Rikers Island Pen- 
itentiary would make for a dull Sunday 
afternoon — but more often the Points 
of Interest on road maps quicken an 
obscure curiosity. What is that House 
of Mystery near Artist Lake on Long 
Island? What istheZwaanendael House? 
How does one get to the narrow-gauge 
railroad that runs through the cranberry 
bogs near Buzzards Bay? What is the 
Wcavcrville Joss House in northern Cali- 
fornia. hard by Glass Mountain? And 
why is Glass Mountain given a paren- 
thetical description: “(A Mass of Jet 
Black Obsidian Glass!")? What roads 
lead to Craters of the Moon National 
Monument, so tersely described on the 
map as "Weird and impressive, Con- 
tains many caves and craters. Closely 
resembles the surface of the moon"? 

Since the highways and back roads 
have been so thoroughly mapped in these 
past 50 years, the mapmakers obviously 
have been driven to some extremes in 


finding Points of Interest that arc really 
interesting. So new mapmaking trails 
arc blazed. Free road maps have become 
the sportsman's guide. For years many 
maps indicated prime fishing and hunt- 
ing country. For example, the Chevron 
Points of Interest and Touring Map of 
Idaho, produced by the Gousha Com- 
pany, carried a line about Pend Oreille 
I.ake: "Famed for its huge Kamloops 
trout w hich sometimes attain 30 or more 
pounds in weight." But the new maps, 
like Shell's fishing guides to Arkanstts 
and Louisiana, are marked with different 
symbols to show the difl'erent species of 
fish to be caught in every important river 
and lake in the state, along with the roads 
to them, campgrounds and boat-launch- 
ing sites. 

Mr. Akin began all this on a glorious 
day in 1914. He was driving his 1912 
Chalmers down Baum Boulevard in Pitts- 
burgh when his great idea occurred to 
him. The reason he was driving on Baum 
Boulevard was that there were not many 
other streets suitable for motoring. A 
court battle had prevented the building of 
trolley lines, which made 
Baum and Grant Boule- 
vard. connecting v\ith it, 
"favorite grounds forau- 
lomobiling, "according 
to Pittshurf’h How to See 
It, a contemporary guide- 
book. The drive from 
one extremity to the other 
took eight minutes. But 
even such an ardent mo- 
torist as Mr. Akin grew 
a little tired of shuttling 
back and forth in eight- 
minute dashes, in spite of 
the inspiring view of the 
beautiful residences high 
above the Monongahcla 
River. So it came to Mr. 
Akin that if maps were 
readily available of the 
country that lay beyond, 
motorists would venture 
upon these distant roads, 
and in the process they 
would have to buy larg- 
er quantities of gasoline. 

conimucd 



A mmonent may yet honor the oiiginalor of free maps. 
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Follow the fun in a FORD 




. . . in a sweet-handling '64 Ford 
pickup with roomy camper body! 
Ford's new 128-inch wheelbase 
means a smoother ride for any 
camper body up to 10 feet long 
— and for everybody aboard! In 
the cab. new Ford pickups are 
as smart as a station wagon — 
and as comfortable. Underneath, 


they're built like the big trucks 
with I-beam front axle and par- 
allel-rail frame for off-the-road 
ruggedness. Get the full story 
on "64 Ford pickups . . . and on 
camper bodies to go with them 
... at your Ford Dealer's now! 
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FREE BOOK! 

New 44-page book illustrates many 
camperunits available through your Ford 
dealer. Fully detailed with interior lay- 
outs, equipment and suggestions for 
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Hurrying home to the Ansonia Apart- 
ments. he made a rough 10-by-l2-inch 
map of the area. The next morning he 
carried it to the olfice of Gale Nutty, the 
manager of The Gulf Refining Co., then 
a small company housed on the ISih 
floor of an annex of the Frick Building. 
Mr. Akin proposed that tlic maps be 
mailed free to anybody who owned a car. 
The competitive situation in the oil busi- 
ness w-as so tough at this time that Akin 
would probably have been warmly re- 
ceived if he had suggested giving away 
automobiles to stimulate the sale of gas- 
oline. Mr, Nutty told Akin to get on with 
the free maps before they became stan- 
dard procedure -as in Standard Oil. Ten 
thousand maps were mailed as a starter, 
followed by monthly maps, each sug- 
gesting a dilTcrent Point of Interest 
reachable in a one-day auto tour from 
Pittsburgh. The next year 300,000 maps 
of the highways in the dilTerent north- 
eastern states were mailed to car owners 
in each state. Akin, who had a little ad- 
vertising business of his own at the time, 
moved it into the Ciulf oflicc. and carried 
on from there. The maps were made by 
local draftsmen, but more and more 
people were required to check them and 
bring theni up to date. Akin was soon 
devoting all his time to the project, and 
in 1917 became advertising manager of 
Gulf. By that time road maps were be- 
ing handed out feverishly everywhere, 
and the oil companies were locked in a 
gigantic struggle to see which could give 
away the finest, most accurate and up- 
to-date. The struggle has never stopped. 
Hach of the 200 million maps now being 
given away each year costs from 5e to 
8c. and the oil companies are not being 
idly generous. They mean business. 


I^rce road maps are an institution 
-1- unique to America. The only study 
ever made of them was a scholarly ac- 
count by Dr. Walter Ristow of The Li- 
brary of Congress. He found that these 
maps, constantly checked by millions of 
motorists, have had a powerful influ- 
ence on the folkways of the country. In 
the very early days the oil companies 
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Five years ago, 
Mom had cancer. 


Mrs. Paul Holmes, of Newport 
Beach, California, was treated 
five years ago. Now she is eured. 

The number of people cured ot 
cancer grows steadily as research 
advances medical knowledge and 
as more and more people have 
annual health checkups. 

See your doctor once a 
year for a health checkup. 

And fight cancer another 
important way. Give gen- 
erously— to “Cancer,” c/o 
Po-stmaslcr. 

AMKRK AN CANCER SOCIE I Y 

Spiicecomributed *ia public service by Sports llluvtrjicd. 
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frequently charged each other with copy- 
ing. They craftily began to insert er- 
rors in each map they made, and if 
tliesc errors appeared in another com- 
pany's map the titans of business would 
publicly lunge at each other's throats. 
.Such deliberate errors were known as 
thief catchers, Working quietly away 
in the drafting room of an oil compa- 
ny. a mapmakcr would dream up a 
small river, lake or mountain, and place 
it in a remote portion of a state. Or 
the spelling of a place-name might l>e 
adroitly changed. In some respects, the 
early mapmakers resembled characters 
in today's demented cartoons, gleefully 
moving communities from one road to 
another or making up entirely fictitious 
towns and placing them on .some oth- 
erwise unoccupied portion of a high- 
way. Thus the pleasant little town of 
Strong. Me., located on a fork of the 
Sandy River in the western section of 
the state, was briefly changed to Story . 
Me. on Shell maps. Over the years the 
thief catchers caused enormous confu- 
sion. which was complicated by the fact 
that free auto road maps were more 
widely distributed than commercial 
maps, so people thought the road map 
was right and all the other maps were 
w rong- Thus vvhen an oil-company map- 
maker built an imaginary town it be- 
came hard to unbuild. Moreover, the 
oil-company maps w'cre often better 
than locally manufactured products, so 
the local producers would change their 
maps as well. Thief catchers were usually 
removed after one edition of a map. but 
the errors were perpetuated on maps 
that were based on the original. Some- 
times a small community that found 
its name misspelled would obligingly 
change to conform to the name on the 
map, figuring, who was it to argue with 
an oil company. 

T he greatest victim of all this geo- 
graphical flummery was the pioneer 
motorist whodrovc to some spot marked 
on the road with the name of a town and 
found nothing there. “Beware of the so- 
called road map; it is a snare and a de- 
lusion.” wrote Arthur Jerome Eddy in 
Thu Thousund Miles in an Auiuniohile. 
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A road that looked good on a map 
might turn into a quagmire, he warned. 
It was necessary to ask specific ques- 
tions: “Are there any sand hills? Is the 
road bottomless anywhere?” If one had 
plenty of time, it was all right to ask 
directions of men or boys, because they 
answered at length and wanted to look 
over the car. “Of a group of school chil- 
dren. the girts wilt answer more quickly 
and accurately than the boys. ... If 
passing quickly, ask a woman.” 

But if maps fired imaginations and 
made tourism at least possible, the roads 
they so optimistically showed made it 
all but impossible. It was left to authors 
to chronicle the madness of early motor- 
ing and thus at the same time prove that 
automobile travel was I ) survivabfe and 
2) stimulating. Books about driving cars 
make up a fairly extensive branch of 
American letters, a sort of half-com- 
merciali/ed subliteraturc. characterized 
by works that arc good-natured, engag- 
ing. sometimes funny, often valuable 
history, but largely devoted to break- 
downs. flat tires and getting lost. Eddy, 
who wrote as early as 1902, was one of 
the most forceful, a highway prophet of 
doom. “In a country so vast and 
sparsely settled as North America.” he 
said, “it is not conceivable that with- 
in the next century a network of fine 
roads will cover the land.” On the con- 
trary, automakers had to produce better 
cars; “For generations to come there 
will be soft roads, sandy roads. riKky 
roads, hilly roads, muddy roads — and 
the American automobile must be con- 
structed to cover them as they arc." 

Innumerable literary motorists be- 
lieved him. “I was the first woman to 
cross the continent at the wheel of a 
motor car." Alice Huylcr Ramsay wrote 
in Kj'/V. Duster ami Tire Iran, a work 
largely devoted to the progress of a Max- 
wcll-Briscoeof 1 909 over appalling roads 
from New York to San Francisco. A 
forthright Vassargiri, Miss Ramsay and 
a college friend entered their red Max- 
well roadster in a reliability race from 
New York to Philadelphia and won. This 
so excited Carl Kelsy, the sales manager 
of Maxwell, that he arranged for them to 
drive from one Maxwell dealer to the 
next, all the way across the land — “The 
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grcaicst promotional idea of my career!" 
he cried. Since his greatest previous pro- 
motional idea had been to drive a Max- 
well up the grand stairway of a hotel, the 
girls might have been more cautious. 

Provided w'ith an expensive green car 
— the latest model — they set out on June 
9. 1909 from the Maxwell showroom on 
Broadway and eventually reached the 
Pacific coast. But. as promotional ef- 
forts go, the commercial value must have 
been disappointing. Since their trip was 
prior to the free-road-map era. they 
were lost much of the time. Their di- 
rections came from an automobile-club 
blue book that contained such instruc- 
tions as: “At 11.6 miles, yellow house 
and barn on rt, Turn left," This was to 
take them into Cleveland, but as they 
drove on and on and nothing yellow 
came into sight, they stopped and asked. 
"There's been a lot of trouble about 
that," said an informant. The ow ner had 
painted his buildings green. 

The most exhaustively detailed of 
these feminine accounts of early U.S. 
motoring is Emily Post's astonishing By 
Motor to the Golden Gate. The authority 
on U.S. etiquette made a fortune telling 
Americans which fork to use, what to 
wear, where to go and what to do. World 
War I prevented her taking her usual 
trip to Europe to bring back to her read- 
ers the latest developments in the held 
of correct behavior, so in April 1915, 
with her son as driver, she set out across 
the U.S. The vehicle she selected for this 
odyssey was a dinosaur of a car with a 
huge wheelbase of 144 inches and a road 
clearance of only eight inches, 

Mrs. Post had a good deal in common 
with the characters in Proust's novels, 
a sort of lordly impraclicality that was 
coupled with shrewd common sense. 
She seems to have been essentially a 
good-natured, comfort-loving housewife 
who felt compelled to live up to the 
aristocratic role her fame had imposed 
on her, and was constantly bemoaning 
some cultural or culinary shortcoming of 
her countrymen. She haughtily equipped 
her vehicle with a small shovel. African 
water bags. 100 feet of rope, extra spark- 
plugs. extra valves and valve springs, tire 
chains and tires — a set of tires cost 
S347.04. Her first breakdown was just 


outside Utica, N.Y. — a broken oil pipe 
She was fully aware of the oddity of an 
authority on etiquette reporting on the 
manners of garagemen. and she made 
the most of it. F'ar from lording it over 
the provincials, she wasconstantly thrilled 
by their elegance. It was difficult for her 
to write a sentence that did not end with 
an exclamation point, and she let herself 
go: “The beautiful, wide, white marble 
lobby of the brand-new Hotel Utica!" 
Even the misadventures were exclama- 
tory: “Wc wandered around a mountain 
and a wood for about ten miles before 
we discovered a signpost pointing the 
way to Albany!" The elegance and gra- 
ciousness extended to the barns and out- 
buildings: “And such farms!" she wrote 
in excitement. 

In short. Mrs. Post made her readers 
feel that they were discovering hereto- 
fore unsuspected distinctions and pic- 
turesque attractions all around them. 
“Really quite faultless service," she mur- 
mured in a high-toned aside about the 
Statler in Buffalo. The Hotel Oliver in 
South Bend, Ind. was “clean and well- 
run." and of the food at the Statler in 
Cleveland she said: “Never, even in 
France, had we had better or more per- 
fectly cooked chicken casserole!" But 
her comments on food — and she would 
not have to change them very much 
today— grew increasingly fretful as she 
proceeded west. “The meals — those ane- 
mic. chilled potatoes, beans full of 
strings, everything slapped on a plate 
every which way. and everything tasting 
as though it had come out of the same 
dishwater!" 


Y et she had a durable courage. The 
roads were really dangerous foracar 
1 2 feci long that was constantly and inel- 
egantly scraping its bottom. The Lincoln 
Highway turned out to be a swaybacked 
embankment, covered with black slime, 
with steep slopes on both sides. The ho- 
tels became monstrous confines like 
something out of Kafka — “These dust- 
filled hideous rooms, cleaned only by u 
carpet sweeper,” she cried out, with un- 
mistakable sincerity. “These sooty, ugly, 
busy, noisy towns.” A day of rain and 
misery brought her to Cedar Rapids, 
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Iowa and a hotel room with “dingy, 
bottle-green paper, a stained carpet, a 
bathroom where the plumbing wouldn’t 
work, a depressing view of a torn-up 
street." A kind of madness entered so- 
cial life as well. The sight to be seen 
at Des Moines turned out to be a dis- 
play of stuffed buffaloes, and when she 
was entertained in Omaha the conver- 
sation revolved around the great cyclone 
that had swept the area in 1912. So she 
drove to Cheyenne. Wyo. and then south 
to Albuquerque and across Arizona to 
Winslow, along dust-covered roads that 
were often only tire tracks half-buried 
in the .sand, Carrying 45 extra gallons 
of gasoline, because none was availa- 
ble in the desert, the party slept in the 
car. Somewhere along about Canyon 
dc Chelly, which has remained fairly 
empty country to this day. Mrs, Post 
reflected that if the car broke down 
again, "no living being knew our w here- 
abouts, and we might quite easily have 
been dust before anyone would have 
passed our way.” Reaching Winslow, 
.she loaded her automobile on a South- 
ern Pacific freight car and rode the 
rest of the way in a Pullman, a thor- 
oughly practical solution. Such putting 
of cars on trains or boats was a com- 
mon practice in the early days of mo- 
toring. In fact, many early road maps 
carried stcantship information on their 
margins. 

The literary efforts of these pioneer 
motorists were, incidentally, remarkably 
free of poetic tribute to the beauty of 
the land. Mrs. Kffie Price Ciladding in 
Across the Continent hy the Lincoln 
Highway wrote with feeling of how "the 
trail across Nevada could be marked by 
whisky bottles ifhy no other signs." And 
Winifred Hawkridge Dixon, perhaps the 
best literary stylist of all the early motor- 
ists, wrote in Westward Hahues of find- 
ing Texas in 1923 to be "chock full of 
socialists, horsethieves and Baptists." 
Her greatest complaint was a conspira- 
cy she discovered among repairmen, It 
seemed that in every Texas garage the 
night man had taken a “vow of silence, 
more binding and terrible than that of 
the Dominican friars," with regard to 
anything that had been promised by the 
day man. When Miss Dixon ultimately 


escaped from these terrors she drove as 
hard as possible across the West Texas 
plains. She knew she looked a little w ild. 
dusty and hard-driven with her veils 
streaming in the wind, but she had no 
notion of how- she startled the natives 
until she stopped at a farmhouse a few- 
miles east of El Paso. No one answered 
her knock, so she pushed the door open. 
The grown men inside fell backward and 
were speechless until she took off her 
veils. When shea.^ked for directions, one 
of them said, "When you come in just 
now. 1 thought it was Maw dressed up 
to fool us." This odd reply completely 
bafllcd Miss Dixon. "My glimpse of his 
septuagenarian parent would not have 
led me to suspect her of such prankish- 
ness,” she wrote, "but appearances arc 
often deceitful. She may have been the 
life of the family, doubling them up with 
helpless mirth by her impersonations." 

S uch were the trials of motoring 
during the era when William Akin 
and Gulf teamed up to give away road 
maps. -Most authors of touring books 
wrote about being lost, and sometimes 
that was all they wrote about. Mi.ss 
Dixon’s trip took her through Arizona 
on the Apache Trail, then north lo Wa- 
terton Lakes in Canada and back to Yel- 
lowstone Park, but she confessed becom- 
ing hojjelessiy lost as she neared home in 
Indiana. A. L. Westgard. known as the 
Daniel Boone of the Gasoline Age, wore 
out 18 cars in 18 transcontinental trips 
and wrote in Tates of a Pathfinder of be- 
ing lost for as long as three days at a 
time. In Fill 'er Up, Bellamy Partridge 
wrote that a 1912 motorist "would not 
ha\'c been surprised if Chicago turned 
out to be Milwaukee . . . and there was 
no such thing as a road map west of 
Chicago." A friend of Westgard's gave 
him a list of the approximate distances 
between tow ns almost to California, and 
as a rule motorists exchanged such maps 
as they hud if they met someone coming 
the other way. 

How did you tell where you were on 
a map if there were no obvious land- 
marks? It was not easy. Following Keyes 
Good Road Book out of Douglas, Ariz., 
Miss Dixon came to "windmill marking 
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The Phone Call You Miss 


Be IMPORTANT! 


I mport.int phono 
calls from cli- 
ents. patients or 
customers can 
come in after 
closinji time or 
while you're away 
from the office. There'S no need to 
miss such calls if Code .T-phone is on 
the |ob. Code a phone automatically 
answers, records and stores calls 
after as well as during office hours. 
Code a-phone is the compact, simple- 
to-operate instrument that answers 
calls with a true natural voice. Code- 
a phones arc now available from your 
telephone company on a small monthly 
service basis. 





If you want to know how Code-a- 
phone can work for you, call your tele- 
phone company Business Office for 
complete information. 
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AUTOMATIC ANSWERING SERVICE 
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CODE A PHONE ELECTRONICS, INC. 

Portland 2B. Orecon 



Say it with Sports Illustrated 
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name and aildress of your friend (yours, 
too, ))lease) ...tell us Innv to sign tin; gift 
card. WeTl hill you later; $7 for otni gift ; 
$(1 each if yoti order two; only eiieli 
for (hr inorc.' 
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16'" Century housewives trusted this mark 


This is the mark of a salt processor in 1 545. It not only reflected the quality 
of his merchandise but. as a personal symbol, it meant he stood behind the 
quality of the goods he sold. Today's manufacturers use a modern symbol: 
Brand Names. It tells the customer that the manufacturer’s reputation is 
behind the product. He “goes on record” with his advertising. He sets a 
standard that he must live up to (or his sales will suffer). Because he knows 
he can deliver what he says he can. he identifies himself with his products. 
Depend on Brand Names; they are the “mark of 20th century confidence” 
in things you buy. When you buy Leadership Brands, you know 
you are gettingyour money’s worth. 

BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION. INC.. 297 Madison Ai'enue. N. Y. n. N. Y. 

Space contributej as a public semcc by Spons lllusirated. 
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two forks, pass windmill on left" — and 
wound up 17 miles in the desert, her car 
lodged in a sandy, V-shaped gulch under 
a bkuing sun. 

One of the first routes to have markers 
on it was the Lincoln Highway. The 
signs were promoted by such manufac- 
turers as Carl Fisher, w ho w as tlie found- 
er of Prest-O-Litc. and Henry Joy. the 
guiding spirit of the Packard Motor Car 
Co. They were red-white-and-blue card- 
board markers tacked up at intervals, 
and if you did not sec them it meant you 
were not on the l.incoln Highway any- 
more. Or else it meant there had been a 
lot of rain and the signs had dissolved. In 
1917 or thereabouts the Chicago map- 
making firm of Rand McNally & Co. 
began numbering and marking roads. 
They sold what were called Blazed Trail 
Maps, and the marks on the roads corre- 
sponded with the numbers on the maps. 

As advertising manager and map gen- 
ius of Gulf, Akin contracted with Rand 
McNally to produce Gulf’s maps, and 
the giveaway map war picked up. By 
1920 Gulf was handing its gas buyers 
16 million maps a year. Two years later 
Otto Lindberg. a young Finnish-born 
draftsman who had made automobile- 
club road maps, produced a map for 
Standard Oil on a speculative basis. The 
firm took it. and Lindberg's company. 
General Drafting, now makes about 30 
million maps for Standard Oil compa- 
nies every year. In 1926 Harry Gousha. 
a Rand McNally mapmaker of French 
descent, joined with two other Rand 
.McNally employees to form the first firm 
— The H. M. Gousha Company — that 
made auto road maps exclusively. Gou- 
sha is now turning out about 75 million 
maps a year for Texaco. Cities Service. 
Sunoco. Tidewater. Shell and others. 

These three companies produce al- 
most all U.S. road maps and. in the 
tradition of the early days, they regard 
each other with the greatest suspicion. 
If you go from one to the other you have 
a distinct impression of a security check 
being under way. New maps cost about 
S50.000 just to produce, and large staffs 
are required — Ciousha has about 140 
employees in its San Jose ofticc alone. 
Each new map is studded with all sorts 
of interesting destinations, such as new 
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Why Eleanor Enright uses a postage meter 
mail 7 letters a day— 


canipgrounds, bird sancluaries. mineral 
springs, arboretums. fish hatcheries, wa- 
terfalls. boat-launching facilities and 
spots at which three different states are 
visible from a lookout point on a road. 
It would be cruel to ridicule these in- 
nocent spectacles, for the competing 
companies labor to find new Poinl.s of 
Interest and tremble at the thought of 
missing out on one. 

T his partly explains the prolifera- 
tion of Points of Interest where 
the interest would seem to be limited. A 
random survey of Points produces such 
spectacles as “one of the largest hog 
markets in the country** near Indianapo- 
lis; the unique situation at Clrccnsburg, 
Ind.. where a tree can be seen grow ing in 
the tower of the local courthouse; the 
birthplace of the first lieutenant governor 
of Illinois: the million-dollar stairway in 
the New York capitol at Albany: and 
the Land of Makcbelievc on the Ausabic 
River in New York, complete with a 
fairy-tale village and a western town. 
There are more than 3.000 museums in 
the U.S.. each of which appears as a 
Point of Interest; the Maple Museum in 
Barrc, Vt., devoted to maple syrup; the 
Museum of the Fur Trade near Chad- 
ron. Neb.; the Museum of North Caro- 
lina Minerals in Gillespie Gap; the Min- 
nesota Museum of .Mining in Chisholm; 
the Gilbert Stuart Birthplace Museum 
and Snuff Mill in Kingston. R.I.: and 
on and on. From the birthplace of 
James Whitcomb Riley you can proceed 
by easy stages to the birthplace of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan and then to the 
Clock Museum, the Mu.scum of Musical 
Instruments and on to the Hall of Fame 
of the Trotter at Goshen, N.Y., Mark 
Twain’s Study, the Salt Museum and. 
with enough energy, the Sievert Springs 
Norwegian Museum in Decorah, Iowa. 
How far can the search for Points of 
Interest go? Many a mile, one presumes. 
Before long the map industry may even 
look to itself and duty note the sand 
dune where Winifred Dixon beached 
her Cadillac and the very spot on Baum 
Boulevard where William Akin got his 
grand idea to give maps to the Ameri- 
can motorist. end 


“Anyone who has ever run out of 
stamps at 5 ; 30 knows why I dote on 
my small Pitney-Bowes postage meter. 
Now we only buy postage every few 
months. We alw'ays have the right 
stamp for airmail, special delivery 
or an occasional package by parcel 
post. We don't have to bother with 
a stamp box. And we know our 
postage goes on business mail only. 

1 think everyone w'ho*s in business 
should have a meter.” 

Made for small business, Pilney- 
Bowes little, low-cost DM. the desk 
model postage meter gives you all 
the advantages of metered mail. You 
get rid of messy stamp sticking, or 
slocking adhesive stamps, or pre- 
stamped envelopes. You always have 
the right stamp— because you print 
it. as you need it. Any amount, for 
any kind of mail, directly on the 
envelope; or on gummed tape for 
parcel post. Mailing is faster, easier. 

Postage is protected from loss, 
damage, misuse. The meter is set by 
the postofiice for as much postage as 
you want to buy— and you make 

A Pitney-Bowes 

^ Originator of the 
' POSTAGE Meter 


fewer trips to buy postage. Double 
registers show postage on hand, and 
postage used, give you automatic and 
accurate accounting. Metered mail 
doesn't have to be faced, postmarked 
or cancelled in the postolVice, can 
often get away earlier, And with 
every meter stamp, you can print 
your own small ad. if you want one. 



About 30c a da\ puts the D.M in 
your ofike. You will find it pays for 
itself in convenience, advertising and 
postage protection. For larger mailers 
there arc larger powered models. For 
a demonstration, call any of the 190 
Pitney-Bowes olliccs. Call soon! 

FREE; Booklet, "S Questions to A sk Your- 
self About Your Use of the U.S. .Mails," 
plus handy postal rate chart including nesv 
parcel post rates. 


Pitney-Bowfs. Inc. 

9040 Pacilit St.. 

Stamford. Conn. 06904 

Please send free booklet and postal 
rate chart, 

A -- 

City st.uc . 
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TWO INDiVIDUAl COCKTAIL SERVERS YOURS FOR St.O(liaMl 
n>i your cotl(t9il,addiifc»(ab« «rl»t9.a«d^ni biN 
. proof drmkfboTtoo't go Hot. StttI SliMtoBenustriror, P.Q. BoiMA, 

iooolVorooi.N.V. - * ■ ' ' 


90 PBQDF • 100% N£IITUL SPIRITS DISTILUD fHOM OfiAIK 
•/: ■ . -■-.-.-piy/ DISTILLED IN THE 


It's Booth’s. It’s London Dry 
And it’s a great value. 



Golf 

Is 

My Handicap 

by JOSEPH L. SMITH 

I ike many weekend golfers. I lia\e 
^ abandoned an\ idea of plas ing go«Hl 
golf. I have discovered, however, thal 
M is entirely possible to achieve a measure 
of golfing stature on the basis of nothiitg 
m<»re than the application of sound psy- 
ehologiciil principles. Tor those interested 
in status unencumbered by abiliiv. I htive 
listed a few key pointers in the Smith 
Status System. 

The heart of the system is the uni- 
versal recognition that all golfers have 
had days. Therefore. Ihineiple No. I 
stales. ’‘Never allow your true ability 
to be recognized. ’ It is iinperalivc that 
your playing mates believe that you are 
hav ing an olTday. This, of course, under- 
lines the first corollary, '‘non'l play w ith 
the same group too often. ” 

For ease of understanding I htivc bro- 
ken down the Smith Status System into 
easy steps — commit the basic process U' 
memory, and soon you will be able to 
improvise nicely. 

Pregame Strategy, or Setting the Mood 

.Ml the books advocate a warm-up 
period during which you hit several ihoii- 
saiid practice shots. This is ridieiilous. 
but since it has [seen widely accepted, it 
is imporianl to turn it to your best ad- 
vantage. In the Smith Warm-Up System, 
the important thing is the correct choice 
of a eaddyl AKslivs pick the siiiallesl. 
puniest one available. Aside from the 
obvious consiileraiion that he will be 
les^ likely to laugh at your elTorls. there 
is an important psychological advantage 
inherent in the use of a tiny caddy. Me 
will look so small out there with the 
big kids that it will appear that yini are 
hitting the hall well beyond the range of 
your fellow golfers. Of course, you must 
he careful about hilling too many shots 
toward that tiny tigurc or someone will 
get wise. Spend as much lime as possible 


working at various checkpoints in your 
swing. This consumes a gretil ileal of 
time, looks knowledgeable and impres- 
sise and obviates the nceessUy of hitting 
many golf balls. The few shots you ilo 
have to hit should he accepted as satis- 
factory etl'orls no matter (low bad they 
are. .A phrase like. "Not evactly what I 
want, hut It is working right to left." 
explains a duck hook, fi’r example. And 
an observercannot help hut he impressed 
by your distance after all. that caddy 
IS a mere speck in the distance! 

The First Tee 

Now here is where many poor golfers 
immediately give themselves away. Nev- 
er— repeat. never — appearon the first tec 
properly outfitted. .Always assume some 
slight defect in appearance. This will im- 
mediately be termed an eccentricity that 
only a top-tlight golfer could enjoy. A 
5250 set of clubs is line so long as they 
are carried in a soiled canvas bag. Or. 
conversely, a Kangaroo bag is most suit- 
able for carrying an unmaiclied set of six 
clubs. A nice subtle touch, I have found, 
is the wearing of sparkling while tennis 
shoes. The fact that they are clean and 
new indicates thal this was no slop-gap 
measure, and a man purposely wearing 
tennis shoes obviously has something 
going for him. A casual reference to the 
fact that. "Spikes aren't much help ex- 
cept in the rough." will enhance your 
image as one who seldom waiiiiers into 
areas where footing is a problem. 

When taking the normal warimip on 
the first tee. catch your swing a few times 
and wince slightly. When asked about 
the pain, smile stoically and assure your 
group that it is nothing ;ind. by looping 
your baekswing, most of the pressure is 
removed from your had back. I'his Spar- 
tan attitude n..l only establishes you as a 
game eompclilor, but it explains the gro- 
tesque earieaiure of a golf swing which 
you have come to call your own. 

The Game 

The true lest of the Smith Status Sys- 
tem comes when you are forced to ex- 
hibit your meager talents on the field of 
play. As it becomes increasingly clear 
thill you will have a lough time making 
the turn by sundown, il is imperative 
that your p;irlners realize they have 
eaitghl you on ;i bad d.iy. Since you will 
be unable to impress iinyone with the 
shots you are hitting, you must make 
observers wonder about the shots you 
inuhl be hitting on a norm;il day, Do 



Not by golf alone needman live 

at The Equinox. After playing the superlative 
6750 yard course your family or foursome 
may volley on the new tennis courts, cast 
for mountain trout or swim in the modern 
pool - all on 1600 acres of country club 
privacy. Histone New England scenes, a mag- 
nificent cuisme, nightly dancing and enter- 
tainment. and accommodations designed for 
dreaming round out your Equinox week or 
weekend, .■r- 

J/lf .■■■ ■ S8. 
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\ SHOPPING 
^ BY MAIL? 

'You can count on 
/•even better serv- 
ice now -thanks 
to the efforts of 
(tlie Direct Mail 
I Advertising Asso- 
I elation and its ac- 
L lively enforced 
(.Code ot Ethics. 





IT’S 

LIGHTER 
THAN YOURS 

Our new Green Flash tennis 
shoe is strong, good looking 
and light. Lighter than any 
other top grade tennis shoe. 
Wear a pair and see. 



My Handicap 

nol be meek — a true yolf buff will be- 
lieve anything, i once had a friend who 
achieved great stature from the fact that 
he had marshaled at the U.S- Amateur. 
He \NOuld work the eonverstttion around 
to the .Amateur and then modestly, but 
truthful)}, admit that he was usually just 
a spectator — ■‘except, of course, for the 
■51 matches at Suucon Valley." The use 
of "of course" is important here since it 
attributes a depth of knowledge that no 
golfer will deny. 

The names of famous courses can be 
dropped into conversations advanta- 
geously. Having been the site of several 
l-.S. Opens. Oakmont has become my 
favorite. A particularly disastrous hole 
always reminds me of the time "I bo- 
geyed the 13th at Oakmont." It goes 
without saying that anyone who has 
bogeyed the 1 3th at Oakmont is to be 
reckoned with. 

Impressive bits of irrelevant knowl- 
edge do wonders in cementing the illu- 
sion that you arc a golfer of considerable 
skiff and experience, f personaffy lind 
(hat a few key phrases concerning the 
putting surface can explain gross per- 
sonal inadequacies with a putter. Aft- 
er all. almost everyone realizes that it 
is hard to hold a ball on line when 
"Tifgiccn 3-.S" is mixed liberally with 
"broad-running fescue." 

And remember, every round you play 
can be used to further your fimire image 
True, the 12 strokes you took on the 
4th do not look like much on the card, 
but remember that you chipped in from 
under a tree n> save an even higher total. 
The next time you play the hole you may 
modestly, but truthfully, recall "holing 
out a five-iron here last week." 

Finally, the day will end. Your score 
will reflect the pathetic lack of ability 
with which you attack the game, but if 
you have followed the Smith Status Sys- 
tem. no one will realize just how bad you 
really are. When it is all over, modestly 
admit that this was about your regular 
game. Since no golfer will ever admit 
that he has played to his best ability, this 
immediately tabs you as one who refuses 
to make excuses — though it was plain 
that you were in great pain. ("Did you 
sec the poor w retch swing?") Thank your 
partners and express the hope that you 
can get together again. Then avoid them 
at all cost. You will be remembered in 
locker room reminiscences as a tine golfer 
who had a bad day. end 
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Trom oNikon 



cfNikonos 

amphibious, all-weather ‘)5' 


Neither rain, sleet, snow, 
hail, mud, \nnd, humidity, 
need ever keep you 
from getting pictures 
—even under water 
wilhoul a housing. 

Under $170 at photo and 
sports dealers, or ivnte Dept. SJ ■/>]■'. 
Nikon Inc., HI hiflh .tvc., N.Y. J 

of 

thrcnioch I'huto-Ofiiical /..du.u.c, inc. 

See the Nikon Wgild's Fait Japan Pavilion 





If golf’s your game... 
take a tip from 
Masters Champion Jack 
Nicklaus, regularly in 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 



BASEBALLS WEEK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE It was Nulional 
Humor Week, but the los angeles Dodgers 
were not laughing when it began, They were 
in eighth place and hurting. Johnny Podres 
was not likely to pitch again this year, the 
victim of arm trouble. John Roseboro, a 
man of Joblike afflictions, was still plagued 
by bruises, bumps and calcium deposits. Ho 
was making such frequent use of the whirl- 
pool bath that teammates called it the U.S.S. 
Roseboro. Then Tommy Davis came off 
the bench to bat .346, the aching Roseboro 
hit .600, Don Drysdale and Sandy Koufa.x 
threw shutouts and had two wins apiece, 
and the Dodgers (5-2), with something to 
laugh about at last, were tied for fifth, san 
FRANCISCO (3-4) Manager Alvin Dark used 
21 players, including four pitchers in the 
first inning, during an excruciating battle of 
strategy which he finally won from the Phil- 
lies on a bascs-londc<1 walk in the lOih. There 
were moments ofjoy for Philadelphia (3-3), 
though. There was Richie Allen's homer, the 
team's first in 75 innings. There was also 
what may have been the shortest sacrifice 
fly of all time. That occurred when Met 
Catcher Jesse Gender caught a pop-up half- 
way down the first-base line, then had to 
stand by helplessly as Bobby Wine of the 
Phils scored from third when no one covered 
home. NEW YORK (3-4), however, did some 
things right. The Mels hit eight home runs 
and made fewer errors than their opponents 
(seven to nine). Larry Bearnarih gave up just 
one run in a iO-inning relief job in which 
he set a club record by winning his fourth 
in a row. Houston (4-4), too, played well. 
Claude Raymond won twice in relief, and 
Dick Farrell (9-1 ) had the best record in the 
league. Bob Aspromonte had a do7cn hits 
and drove in eight runs. st. louis, last 
year's leader in scoring, hud no such hot hit- 
ter. At one point the Cardinals, who hit .183, 
had scored only three runs in 52 innings. Ray 


Sadccki's 1-0 win and Glen Hobbie’s two- 
hitter gave the team its only victories in sev- 
en games. Kd Bailey of Milwaukee l3-4)did 
not let his slump (.194 for the year) bother 
him. He won his third straight cow-milking 
contest, beating Gaylord Perry of the Giants 
handily. Joe Nuxhall of Cincinnati also ran 
his winning streak to three. He heat the 
Cardinals and then stopped the Colt.s 3-0, 
his fourth shutout. Ten home runs and Dcr- 
on Johnson's .538 hitting helped the Reds 
(5-2) move near the lop of the league. A 
total of nine home runs by eight men ena- 
bled CHICAGO to win four of seven. Despite 
this slugging the Cubs could not climb above 
.500. Vernon Law won twice for Pittsburgh 
(3-4), but the best pitching came from rookie 
Steve Blass, who shut out the Phillies. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE It was the top of 
the ninth and mi w york trailed Boston 5-4. 
Then Phil Linz homered and New York 
scored another run in the 10th. Yankee 
lightning had apparently struck again. But 
Boston had some lightning, too. and the 
Yankees lost 7-6. Explaining the strange si- 
lence in the clubhouse after the defeat, Linz 
later said: “We knew we would have to bear 
down harder than ever if we were going to 
win this year." So the Yankees, then third 
in the standings, bore dow n harder, and the 
whole league begun to ache. They beat the 
Red Sox twice, then tore into the first-place 
White Sox and crushed them five times in 
a row. Mickey Mantle, back in the lineup 
after a two-week layolT, hit .344, had seven 
RBIs and three homers. It was home run.s 
by Tony Conigliaro and Dick Williams of 
BO.STON that won the 7-6 game. In all, the 
Red Sox 15-3) hit 15 homers (three in a 
row by Williams) and scored 50 runs. With 
Don Demeter (.409, four HRs, II RBIs) 
and Al Kaline (.519) finally hitting, oltroit 
(4-3) had its best week in two months. Jim 


King of WASHINGTON (5-3) hit three home 
runs in succession in one game, added a 
fourth later in the week. Al Koch picked up 
his first win on a day when he was almost 
too sleepy to pitch. "I was tired before I 
even began pitching,” Koch said. Camilo 
Pascual of Minnesota (3-4) fell much the 
same. “My head, it was sleepy, and my 
curve, it was lazy,” he said. Then his team- 
mates scored some runs for him, and Pa.s- 
cual said that suddenly "it is a beautiful 
day and a joy to pitch." Pascual had two 
such beautiful days and brought his record 
to 9-2. CHICAGO pitchers seldom had many 
runs to work with (the White Sox hit just 
four homers), and after winning the first four 
games they dropped the final six. Ken Mc- 
Bride of LOS ANGELrs (4-3), scnt to the bull- 
pen after 10 straight lo.sscs as a starter, saved 
one game and won another. Jim F'rcgosi 
(.481, four HRs. 12 RBIs) toiik over ihe 
league lead in batting, and Bob Perry hit 
.444. When cllveland (3-6) was not getting 
home run-s from Bob Chance (three) or shut- 
out pitching from Sam McDowell (four-hit- 
ter against the A's), it ju.sl could noi win. 
Eddie Lopat w as fired as manager of Kansas 
City (3-5), and Mel McGaha replaced him. 
McGuha named Rocky Colavito as team 
captain and said; "I want our boys to say *I 
want to try to do the same thing as Rocky.' ” 
Unfortunately, too many of them did the 
same thing as Rocky last week, namely, bat 
.167. When the baltimorl Orioles arrived 
in Aberdeen, S. Dak. for an exhibition game 
they could not get out of their plane because 
no portable stairway was available. Shun- 
ning u rickety ladder, they jumped from the 
plane onto a baggage truck. Then they 
learned that there was no bus to take them 
to their hotel. After winning the game they 
found they could not leave town because of 
tornado warnings. On top of all that, the 
Orioles lost five of six games. 



WHtTCr: HE MAY SE BETTER THAN EVER 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

The first decision Yogi Berra made last fall 
when he was named manager of the New York 
Yankees was to select his old crony and battery- 
mate Whiley Ford as pitching coach. It was 
a bold move and the baseball world wondered 
if Ford could handle both jobs - coaching and 
his own pitching career — in the manner to which 
the Yankees were accustomed. The verdict on 
Ford as a coach is siiil pending, but Ford the 
pitcher is, if anything, better than ever. Since 
losing a tough, extra-inning game on Opening 
Day to the Boston Red Sox, Ford has rattled 
off eight straight victories, including five shut- 
outs. Last week he beat the Angels 9-3, giving 
them only seven hits, then shut out (he White 


Sox. pretenders to the Yankee throne, 3-0 on 
four hits. In doing so. he lowered his carned- 
run average to 1.55. best in the league. In the 
past four games he has been especially tough, 
holding opponents to a - 167 halting average and 
Only four runs. His control is as remarkable as 
ever (20 bases on balls and 78 strikeouts in 1 10 
innings of pitching) and his curve bulls come in 
a w ide variety of shapes, sizes and speeds. He 
has been accused of supplementing his pitches 
with something extra — saliva — but every ball he 
has thrown has turned up. on inspection, dry. 
Ford himself credits this year’s success to his 
own coaching. “1 seem lu pay more attention 
to things now," he says. Thai may be, but to 
American League hitters, he is just ihc same as 
he has always bccn-^ioo good. 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup ol the sports intormatlon of the week 


BASEBALL -Unheralded WHST LtflERTY COL- 
LbOE of Wesi Virginia. Mhkh had never before 
played in the NAlA lournameni. upvci Crambling 
of Louiviana in iuccevsivc samev. 6-4 and 3-2, lo 
win the championship, in Si. Joseph, Mo. 


BOXING -Welierweighi Champion tMIJ.F. GRIT- 
KITH of New York Cily retained his lule by win- 
ning his second straight split decision over top- 
ranked challenger Luis Rodriguez in a rough IS- 
rounder in Las Vegas (see page 18). 

GOLF — In the longest final round in the 69-yeur his- 
tory of the British Amateur, GORDON CLARK 
of England birdicd the 39lh hole lo upset defending 
champion Michael Lunl. in Ganlon, England, ll 
was the first major victory for Clark, 29, a business- 
man who plays golf about twice u week. 

Despite his complaints about ihe heal, humidity, 
wind and his own nervousness, TONY LLMA shot 
277 for 72 holes to place first m the $66,000 Buick 
Open in Grand Blanc, .Mich., three strokes ahead 
of runner-up Dow tinslecwatd. Lcma, who had 
won the Thunderbird Classic a week earlier, bccaiK 
the first pro in nearly two years to take maior lourna- 
nKnis back lo hack (the last was Jack Nicklaus. who 
had consecutive victories in ihe Seattle and Portland 
(Ore,) opens, in September 1962). 


HARNESS RACING— Mrs. Leonard J. Buck's 
OVERTRICK, driven by John Paticrson, finished 
first with five lengths to spare over My My Bsrd 
in a $10,300 HTA pace, the fourth of the series 
tor 4-year-olds, in iVa.shinglon, Pa. 


Don Miller drove CHEER HONEY ($21.50) to 
victory by three-quarters of a length over Mr. and 
Mrs. L. B. Sheppard’s Elma in the $32,300 HiMlop 
Trot for 4-year-olds 81 Yonkers Raceway, favored 
Speedy Scot. I963's Harness Horse of'lhc Year, who 
was making his first stun of the season, broke stride 
and finished seventh in the nine-horse field. 


HORSE RACING — Harrv S. Nichols' MISS C'AV. 
ANDISH ($11.70). Howard Grant aboard, won the 
first stakes race of her career by defeating Castle 
Eorbes by three lengths in the $122,375 Coaching 
Club American Oaks, the third race of the Triple 
Crown for Eillics, at Aqueduct. 

Christiana .Stable's SMART ($8.20). ridden by El- 
don Nelson, beat Sunrise County by a head to win 
the $$5,200 .Massachusetts Handicap at SulTolk 
Downs, while Saidanv. the odds-on favorite, hn- 
bhed lust in tite field of six. 


MOTOR SPORTS — .Scotland's JIM CLARK drove 
his Lotus-Climax past Graham Hill. Dan Ciurncy 
and Bruce McLaren when their cars ran out of gas 
on the last lap. to win the Grand Prix of Belgium 
for the third straight lime, at Francorchamps. The 
bizarre finish was most frusiraimg to McLaren, 
whose engine stopped 400 yards Irom the finish 


FACES IN THE CROWD- 

LAHA ouPONT, 24. of 
Chesapeake Cily. Md.. 
whose moihcr, Mrs. 
Richard C. duPoni. 
owns four-lime Horse 
of the Year Kelso, is 
the first woman to make 
the scvcn-mcmbcr U.S. 
equestrian three-day 
squad, from which the 
U.S. Olympic team will 
be chosen. 

CLYDE DUNCAN. 18. 
of Des Moines, who ran 
to an unofficial U.S. 
schoolboy record Iasi 
April when he sprinted 
100 yards in 9.3 at the 
Drake Rcluysdhe wind 
velocity was slightly too 
high), won the event in 
9.6 at the USTFF dis- 
trict championships in 
Houston. 



line. He tried to coast down a hill but was passed 
by Clark only 20 yards away from victory. 

ROWING— Warming up for this week's IRA regatta. 
Navy stroked 2,000 meters in a fast 6:01 lo edge 
Wisconsin by less than one-quarier of a length on 
Lake Monona near Madison, Wis. 

SWIMMING -France's CHRISTINE CARON un- 
officially bettered by .3 seconds the world lOO-metcr 
backstroke record held by Donna dc Varona of ihe 
U.S, when she covered the distance in 1:08.6 at a 
Paris meet. 

TENNIS -The UNITED STATES won all the sin- 
gles matches and overpowered Britain $-2 for its 
fourth consecutive Wighlman Cup litlc (its 30lh in 
36 years), ai Wimbledon. Nancy Richey of Dallas 
and Billie Jean Moffitt of Long Beach, Calif, each 
defeated Britain's Dcidrc Call and Ann Haydon 
Jones, and Carole Caldwell ofSania Monica. dTalif. 
outlasted British Team Captain Elizabeth Starkie 
6—1. 1-6, 6-3. The Most team, however, vion both 
doubles matches. 

PRINCETONcvtended ilsimprcssivcwinningsireak 
to 46 matches as it swept through a 1 2-0 season to 
win the Eastern Intercollegiate championship for the 
founh year in a row. The streak dates back lo the 
Tigers* nexi-io-lasi match in I960, 

TRACK « FIELD— Milcr TOM O'HARA (see page 
J6) dropped down lo Ihe half-mile m Chicago's 
Siagg Relays and ran a fast 1:51.1 lo beat runner-up 
Dave Farley of Brown by five yards. 

FRED HANSEN of Cucro, Texas, who a week 
earlier had pole-vaulted 17 feet I inch to break John 
Pennefs world record, set a new mark of 17 feet 2 
inches al the San Diego Inviialional meet. Penncl 
himself soared 16 feel inches (he had lo vsithdraw 
H liiile laicr when a bad fall injured his back) while 
Mel Hem of the Soulhern California Siriders and 
Don Meyers of Boulder, Colo, both vaulted 16-5. 
ll was the first time four men cleared that height in a 
single meet. 

At a Moscow meet. Russia's VALERI BRUMEL 
leaped 7 feel }% inches, just I H inches short of his 
own world record, for the best high jump of I9M. 
Britain's BASIL HE AT LEY. JO. chugged lo victory 
in the Windsor-io-Chiswick marathon outside Lon- 
don in 2; 1 3:5$. clipping 33 seconds off the unollicial 
world record for ihc distance, set in Ihe same race 
last year by the U.S.'s Buddy F.dclcn. Runner-up 
Ron H III of Britain also bettered the record when he 
finished in 2:14: 12. 

The outstanding athlete at the USTI'F meet in Cor- 
vallis. Ore. was 17-year-oId GERRY LINDGREN 
of Spokane, who beat John Macy, J4. of Houston 
by more than 200 yards to win the 10,000 meters in 
29:J7.6. Lindgrcn's lime was just 9.2 seconds off the 
national collegiate record. Exceptional times at the 



LANNY IVY, 12, a S- 
foot-4, 120-pound 
sixth-gruder and Liltic 
Leaguer in Haskell, 
Texas, pitched two per- 
fect six-inning games in 
eight days. He struck 
out 33 of the 36 butters 
he faced, and also hit 
a home run in each 
game — one of them a 
grand slam. 



CHARLES COSTELLO, 
24, of Trenton, N.J.. 
went lothc Bahamas on 
his honeymoon, and 
while fishing off Bimini 
set a new world record 
for a 50-pound test line 
when he caught a 76 
3/4-pound bull dolphin 
with a mullet. It took 
him 30 minutes to land 
the fish. 


NCAA college-division championships in Fresno, 
Calif, were also posted by BOB HAYES, who sprint- 
ed the 220-)'ard dash around a curve in 20.5. and 
Fresno State's DAREL NEWMAN, who won the 
100-yard dash in 9.3, 

MILEPOSTS- MRFD: FD I.OPAT.45. ax manager of 
the last-place Kansas City Athletics, after the team 
had lost nine of its previous 1 1 games. The former 
Yankee pitching star, who led the Athletics to eighth 
place last season, was replaced by Mel McGaha, a 
K.C. coach and administrative assistant (he man- 
aged Cleveland in 1962). Said Lopat, "1 think I'll 
go home to Hillsdale IN.J.j and enjoy myself the 
rest of Ihe summer." 

TRADED: In a complicated three-ieani deal the 
Lov Angeles Angels obtained Minnesota tnficldcr 
Vic Power and Outfielder Lenny Green, the Twins 
gained Inficldcr Jerry Kindall of Cleveland and 
Frank Kosiro of Ihc Angels' Hawaii PCL farm club, 
and the Indians got tnficlder Billy Moran of the 
Angels. In simpler trades. Baltimore obtained Catch- 
er Charley Lau from Kansas Cily for Pitcher Wes 
Slock, while St. Louis received Outfielder Lou 
Brock plus Pilchers Jack Spring and Paul Toth from 
the Chicago Cubs for Pitchers Ernie Brogho and 
Bobby Shantz plus Ouificlder Doug CkiiKiis. 
DRaFI ED: Detroit Goalie TERRY SAWCHUK. 
34. and .Montreal’s Dickie Moore (benched last 
season with an injured knee), 33. for $20,000 apiece 
by Stanley Cup Champion Toronto. The Red W'ings 
had left Sawchuk unprotected in the draft because. 
"Wc had to gamble and, frankly, we didn't think 
anybody would lake him," said disconsolate Gordie 
Howe of Detroit. 

TRADED: Six Chicago Black Hawks, lo Boston 
and Oelroll. in exchange for six other players, at 
Ihe NHL annual meeting in Montreal, In a two-part 
swap with Elosion, the second-place Hawks acquired 
Doug Mohns, 30, the Bruins' best defenseman, lor 
Forwards Ab McDonald and Reg Fleming, both 28, 
and Forward Jerry Toppazzim, 32. plus a minor 
leaguer for Right Wing Murray Balfour, 27, and a 
farm club player. Then Chicago sent Left Wmg 
Ron Murphy. 31. and Defenseman Aul Erickson. 
26, to the Red Wings for Center Art Stratton and 
Oefensemen John Miszuk and Ian Cushenan. 
TRADED: In a five-for-lhrcc exchange, the big- 
gest in NBA history, the Detroit Pistons' scoring 
leader BAILEY HOWELLandTeammaies Don OhI 
and Bob Ferry, to the Baltimore Bullets m return 
for I96J Rookie of Ihc Year Terry Dischingcr, plus 
Rod Thom and Don Kojis. The Bullets also received 
Detroit's No. 2 and No. 3 draft choices— Les Hunter 
of Loyola of Chicago and Wally Jones of ViManova. 
"We've now got the makings to be in the thick of 
things," said Dave Trager. the eluted owner of tiK 
Bullets. 

DIED. Three former first -team AN-Amenca football 
players HENRY J. (Heinic) MILLER, 71 (end. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1919), in Longpori, 
N.J.: JACK L. RLOTT, 61 (center. University of 
Michigan, 1923), in Ann Arbor, Mich.; and LYNN 
BOMAR, 63 (end. Vanderbilt University. 1923), 
in Nashville — all of heart attacks. 
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ETHEL ROSE HORS- 
FALL, 75. of Berkeley, 
Calif., an avid hiker 
wholook up swimming 
twoycarsagous "some- 
thing I can do when I 
grow too old to climb 
mountains,” was the 
first woman to complete 
the Berkeley YMCA's 
cumulative lOO-milc 
swim. 



ROBERT H. DOWDY, 9, 
of Wilmington, N.C.. 
who chinned hiniscir32 
limes to win the Boys’ 
Clubs of America pull- 
up championship for 
boys 10 and under, led 
his Brigade Bovs' Club 
team to the Southern 
Region title and second 
place in the national 
competition. 
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IQITole the readers take over 


MONEY, GLUE AND HORSES 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your really excellent 
article, Nere the Sport Is Going Sour (June 
8). E. Barry Ryan has said a lot of things 
(hat needed (o be said, and he has said them 
forcefully and with the authority born of 
personal experience. 

Certainly he has put things in focus. It 
remains to be seen what rating men will do 
about it. 

A. Mackay-Smith 
Editor, The Chronicle of the Horse 
Middleburg, Va. 

Sirs: 

I agree heartily with E. Barry Ryan’s 
analysis of modern horse racing. His opin- 
ions of owners, trainers, stable personnel 
and management reflect a realistic and dan- 
gerous situation. 

I think we can attribute most of the dam- 
age to people such as Trainer Buddy Jacob- 
son and his attitudes toward horses {It's 
Not a Sport, It's a Business, June 8). Jacob- 
son may have been ranked No. 1 in America, 
but I wouldn't let him train my cheapest 
plater. 

Thank heaven for trainers like Jimmy 
lones, Burley Parke, Bill Pinnegan. Bert 
Mulholland and the others who maintain 
the sensible, “old-fashioned" methods w hich 
promote horse racing— the sport, not the 
business. 

Barky Kahn 

Miami Beach 
Sirs: 

The article by E. Barry Ryan has no doubt 
aroused responses of righteous wrath and 
indignation toward those who would install 
Mammon as the next racing commissioner. 
However. 1 have some straight-from-the- 
shoulder advice for Mr. Ryan: 

• Before commenting about the unkempt 
attendants, he should take a look at the 
audience. 

• Is he trying to undermine the economy 
of the country by putting concessionaires, 
heating contractors, bimxrular manufactur- 
ers and betting-slip publishers out of bus- 
iness? Bcside.s, the people of this country 
need heady, invigorating sports like sitting 
in heated bleachers and watching horses half 
a mile away. 

• Take off those bandages, throw away 
that straw and hay and run those horses 
tAsice as often. With the growing number 
of school children in this country, we need 
more glue. 

Carol A. Robfrson 

Bradford, Pa. 


Sirs: 

Bravo! Bravo for E. Barry Ryan! How- 
ever, as I'm sure Mr. Ryan would agree, 
criticizing the basic commercialism of Thor- 
oughbred racing is not apropos either. The 
years of training and study and hard work 
by the real professional horsemen should 
be rewarded, f urther, tax receipts accruing 
to those states that permit racing are usually 
evidenced in the superiority of their school 
and highway systems. 

However, it would be wonderful if Mr. 
Ryan's efforts were rewarded by inspiring a 
few of our “new" horse people to pause and 
admire the object of their affection. Perhaps 
the entrance to each Thoroughbred plant 
should bear the old saying: “There is some- 
thing about the outside of a horse that is 
good for the inside of a man." 

John C. Shllhorsl III 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Sirs: 

To my mind, the problems confronting 
racing must bo shouldered by those who 
make racing possible, the owners and breed- 
ers. It is they who really control the sport, 
and it is they who set the standards of ex- 
cellence spoken of by Mr. Ryan. 

Jay Robbins 

Ojai, Culif. 

Sirs: 

My guess is that “man’s admiration for 
the horse and man's endless quest to dis- 
cover which of several is the fastest" has 
little to do with the popularity of racing. 

What brings people out to see an assort- 
ment of bandaged-up nags wallow their way 
through the last three races on a hot summer 
day is the dream of picking a winner at odds 
of 4 to 1 or better. 

Gambling, and not horse racing, soccer, 
football or baseball, is the world's favorite 
sport. Indeed, any time we are worried about 
the declining popularity of st^mc lesser sport, 
there is one easy solution: install a few pari- 
mutuel windows on the premises. 

Elliott R. Morss 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sirs: 

I agree with Trainer Ryan all the way. 

I came to the U.S. from Ireland after hav- 
ing served four years' apprenticeship in 
Yorkshire, England. I was hoping to get 
into racing here, but when I saw how much 
of a difference there is I was sorely disap- 
pointed. Mr. Ryan's statement on the tardi- 
ness of grooms and exercise boys and their 
disrespect to a gorernor (or boss, as they 
say here) is so true. 


When I was serving my apprenticeship 1 
worked 14 hours a day, seven days a week, 
and received two shillings pay. I mucked out 
stables for one year before I even got on a 
horse's back. Sure, we apprentices in Ireland 
and England sometimes grumbled about it, 
but when the day came to pul on the silks 
and ride in a race in public we realized what 
we had worked for all that time. 

If the U.S. had more trainers like E. Barry 
Ryan, then maybe racing would regain its 
Utopia. 

Chris Ki lly 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

Without a doubt there are grooms on the 
race course that lit Mr. Ryan's description, 
but as an owner-trainer and stable foreman 
in Australia and as a groom in California, I 
have yet to find him. I have found instead 
men who. given the proper leadership and 
instruction, will work long hours for the 
lowest wages in the sport. They must have 
a love of the horse or they wouldn't be in 
the game. Most of them know more than 
the trainers they work for, and without them 
— their knowledge and hard work— the sad- 
legged horses they care for would never get 
to the post. There may be something wrong 
with the sport. But it's not the groom. 

D. T. Richmond 

San Gabriel, Calif. 

A. J. AND INDIANAPOLIS 

Sirs: 

As a motor-racing enthusiast in general 
and an A. J. Foyt fan in particular. I greatly 
appreciated your article. Driver in a Tight 
Corner (June 1 1. It revealed a side of Mr. 
Foyt that the average race fan would never 
know, 1 was fortunate enough to be in the 
pits at both the Daytona and Sebring races 
and was able to observe A. J. at close hand. 
At Daytona he worked right alongside the 
mechanics in making last-minute prepara- 
tions. 

He is truly the greatest all-round driver 
of our lime, and one word sums him up, 
his own: “voom." 

Mrs. Bobby Champlin 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Sirs: 

1 want to take this opportunity to thank 
Sports Illustratlo for the real nice story 
you did on me. Naturally, it was a great 
thrill to me to win the race and. particular- 
ly, to compete against such great drivers as 
Rodger Ward, Parnelli Jones and Jimmy 
Clark. A great deal of credit must be given 
to my chief mechanic, George Bignotli, who 
tonilnueii 
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19TH MOLE eoiillmml 


did an outstanding job in preparing the car 
for the race. 


Speeduay, J/id. 


A. J. Kovr 


Sirs: 

This year at the Indianapidis 500 isvo driv- 
ers were killed and one was seriously injured 
by fire {The Magnificent amt the Macahre, 
June 8). 

Some have blamed the fires on gasivline 
and have said it should be banned. But al- 
cohol can, and this year did. catch fire. The 
only .adequate protection for the driver 
would be an automatic fire-extinguishing 
system that would surround the car with 
foam as soon as a fire ignited. A system such 
as this should be installed and made manda- 
tory immediately on all race cars. 

David B. Fkiim.vn 

Philadelphia 


Sirs; 

The chief cause of this year's holocaust 
was not the type of fuel or the type of car 
design but, instead, the flying start of .^3 
cars in rows of three abreast. 

Let’s change the rules. Start these races 
single file. Avoid this undue exposure to 
chain-reaction crashes. Certainly it should 
not materially alTcct the outcome of the 
races — and it may save a life or two. 

Ros.\i I) A. Bi AIR 

Pcquannock. N.J. 

• Koran analysis of proposed reforms, see 
page 54.— ED. 

ONE FOR SAM 

Sirs; 

The score still reads: Sam Snead 3, Ben 
Hogan I. Alfred Wrighi mivsed the bi'at 
completely (-4 Dieutii Match Pnnhices a 
Dream Roiinih June 8). He had the last 
chance to make a true comparison between 
the greatest match player (Snead) and the 
greatest medal player (Hogan). Unforlu- 
nuiely the end result was a slanted article 
on the merits of Ben Hogan's game. 

Remember. Snead is probably the best 
money player of all time. Only the U.S. 
Open has escaped the great slammer and 
that is partially due, I'd guess, to extra pres- 
sure exerted by sportswriters who have 
tagged him a choke artist since 1939, when 
he missed his chance to win the Open by 
laking an eight on the last hole. 

Jot BtsvENuro 

Arcadia, Calif. 

HARO-CORE LACROSSE 

Sirs; 

Congratulations on your long-awaited 
article recognizing lacrosse as an existing 
sport {Fcilerul Power Tahes Over, June 8). 
Unfortunately, you implied that our fair 
state of Maryland has lost its power as the 


producer of topnotch lacrosse teams and 
players. 

Although lacrosse is greatly expanding, 
duo to its increasing popularity, the fact re- 
mains that Maryland is still the center of 
the lacrosse world. Not only do we have 
three of the most consistent top five teams 
in the country (Navy, Maryland and Hop- 
kins). the best small-college team (Washing- 
ton College) and the best club team (Mount 
Washington), but the nuclei of such other 
lacrosse powers as Virginia and Princeton 
arc Maryland high school graduates. 

Sa.wuh. L. Hfck 

Chestertown. Md. 

CROWDED OUT 

Sirs: 

It is obvious, after reading Mr. Kaplan's 
letter (19th Mott, June 8). that his love 
for hiK'key is exceeded only by his complete 
ignorance of attendance in the National 
Basketball Association. 

During the 1963-64 season, the I8th for 
ibe NB.A, attendance for the 360 regular 
season games went over the two-million 
mark for the first time in the history of the 
league. The total for prescason exhibitions, 
regular-season and playolT conte.sts exceeded 
the 2.5 million mark — highest ever — as were 
the players’ individual shares for both the 
San Francisco Warriors and Boston Celtics 

For the first time in the history of any 
club, the Boston Celtics sold out. within 
hours, for each of six home playolT dates, 
and there is no telling what the attendance 
might have been if the Boston Garden had 
the capacity of a baseball park. 

While Mr. Kaplan continues in his bliss- 
ful ignorance, possibly he might start com- 
paring the salaries of most NBA players 
with those of his favorite sport! 

Wii i.iAM Mokray 
Editor, \BA (Jukfe 

Boston 

NOT ALL DULL BROWN 

Sirs; 

I read with interest your comments on 
the Indianapolis 500 closed-circuit telecast 
(ScoRi CARD. June 8) in which you .state that 
■'the picture, like all theater TV, seemed a 
dull brown." I feel that Sporfs li.i.usiRArn) 
bus failed to note the technological change 
in theater TV quality introduced by Theatre 
Network Television. In sports events like the 
National Football League Championship 
game in Chicago and (he Liston-Clay tight. 
TNT catapulted largc-scrccn closed-circuit 
TV into a new era of excellent presentation. 

TNT did not participate in the Indianap- 
olis 500 telecast. We think Sports hi.u.s- 
TRATFD should Tccogni/e the dilTcamce be- 
tween closed-circuit telecasts rather than 
leave its readers with the impression that 
all theater TV is poor. 

Nathan L. Halpcrn 

President, Theatre Network Television 
New York City 
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Sm BoO Hoot and tPia Chrmlw Thtatrt, N8C-TV, Fndairt 


What do Chrysler Corporation cars have that others don't? 


A five-year/ fiftY-thousand-mile warranty. 
A history-making warranty that covers 
both parts and labor. A warranty that can 
go with the car when you sell it. A war- 
ranty that can increase trade-in value. 

Only Chrysler Corporation cars are built 
well enough to carry a warranty as strong 
as this. A good thing to remember the next 
time you buy a new car. 


» • 

* » 

¥ How our S>year/SO.IKKI*mite engine and drive train warranty * 

£ protects you: Chrysler Corporation conliOently warrants all of the £ 

^ foilowmo vital oartsol Its 1964 cars forS years or^OiOOOmiles. whichever S 

« comes first, during which tine any such parts that prove defective irt me* ^ 

tenal and workmonshio wHI lie replaced or repaired al n CliryHlnt Midiirs er 

* Corporation Authorized Dealer's place of Business without charge for # 

* such parts or labor: engine block, head and mterrtal parts, intake mam- * 

7 fold, water pump, transmission case and internal parts (excepting ? 

S manual clutch), torque converter, drive shaft, universal lOinls, rear axle ? 

^ and d'flerential. and rear wneel bearings. REQUIRED MAINTENANCE: « 

« The following maintenance services are required under the warranty— 

* change engine oil every 3 months or 4.000 miles, whichever comes hrst: * 

^ replace oil filler every second oil change; clean carburetor air filter every # 

J 6 months and replace if every two years; and every 6 months furnish ♦ 

S evidence of this required service lo a Chrysler Motors Corporation ? 

^ Authorized Dealer and request him to certify receipt of such evidonco ^ 

H and your car's mileage. Simple enough for such important protection. ^ 




PLYMOUTH DODGE CHRYSLER IMPERIAL 



CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 



The perfect Martini Gin makes a perfect Gin Rickey 



Seagram takes the time to put gin through 
a sloWf costly process that makes it not only extra 
dry, but also extra smooth. 

Extra good, not only in a Martini or Gin 
Rickey, but in any gin drink. 


$ea0tam's 

Extra 





